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♦Day Care Effects ♦ 



Besearch conducted in the 0nite4 States and Canada on 
the effects of group care patjside of faaily settings for or aore 
hours per veek on a regular basis shovs fev differences fc^tte^en day 
care and hoae reared childrei^on four lajor variables: attaChafent^ 
social interactions, cognitive development, and physical health* Of 
nine studi^es of attachment, only one fc^nd significant negative 
effects for day care children and two replications of the "design of 
this study did not confirm its resul-^s. In th*e area cf social 
interaction, day care children were found to he less interested in • 
strange adults but sore socially active Hith familiar peers than vere 
the home reared children* Infant and toddler day* care generally , 
facilitated cognitive development especially for lover working class 
children. In regard to the health of children, the cccsen£us o£< 
physicians associated vith day care programs ^is that .there are no 
serious medical consejguences of day care if the center maintains 
adequate space, sanitation, staff, and medicaj. supervision* Besearch 
aimed at investigating the* effects of day care has be^n global, 
directed primarily at the identification of differences between the 
two groups, and the children studied were attending primarily 
Oniversity-aff iliat^d programs. It seems tj.me to move on. to more 
refined hypotheses which reflect ^he range of children, families, 
programs, and developmental phenomena available in day care settings* 
(JHB) ^ \ 
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Infant-Toddler Group Day Cage: A Review of Research 

Controversy continues regarding the effects of day care on young 
children. Advocates view child care as meeting *'the needs of children for 
experiences which will foster their development' as human beipgs" {Day Care 
- U 1-971, 1), whil^ opponents warn of irreparable damage to chjldren, their 
^^^milies> and society (Boyd, 1976; Congressional Record , 1975, a, b). 

Alth5ugh day^ care begSn rn the United States nearly a century and a 
quarter ago. It v/asn't until ihe 1960'\ that the effects of such experi- 
ences began to b^ studied- Interest in po'tential impacts was stimulated 
by both political and sociolaglcal events, primarily the increasing num- 
ber of mothers^of young children entering, the labor force' and the intro-"* 
ductTon of a Federal welfare reform proposal which included a work require- 
ment. , Both pf these trends involved the care of young children by someone ' 

^ ir 

other than the child^s ov;n parent for a large p^rt o.f the child's day, 
thereby challenging the traditional conception of motha^fing. . V/hile nur- 
sery schools and Head 'Start have made attendance In hlll^-day programs not 
only acceptable, but desirable for many 3-5-y«aV-olds? the possibility of > 
longer daily separation from mothers, especially tor younger children, 

J , ^ . > - ^ 

has aroused grave concerns. ^ , ' ' ' 

* The theoretical basis for mbst of fhe day tare research \\as been the 

importance of earl-y experiences for later' deyejopment/ However, unlike half- 
, t . . < . , . ^ 

day programs in which the emphasis (since 19&5, et^lea-^t) hhs been on the 

potential for educational and oth^r benefits^ much or the d£iy care research ^ 

has focused on predicted harmful ef^fects, especially on scJcfal-emoVionar 

development. " . , ' , ' ' 
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A second area of ^apprehens i ci) hos beeh that of infants' physical 
health and well-being; and 6o a lessisr^^^xtent , researchers and the public 
have also been Gonceraed with l^nj;el lec^tual development of day care child- 

\ • ^ . ■ 

ren. Such fears ha v^ arisen primarily from the devastating effects of. in- 
stitutionalization on iVfants, the attribtjtion of tl>ese effects to sepa-^ 
ration of from the mother, Nand the tendency to equate dally care by others 
with the deprivation of institutionalization (Ainsworth, 1962; Bowlby, 1951) 

The purpose of tj>is paper is to review res^rch conducted in the 
United States and Canada for child-related impacts of infant and/or toddler 
day care attendance. For ti)\s discussion, day ca;^ is defined as' the care,^ 
education, and supervJsicJn provided children oh a regular basis which aug- 
ments that given by parent (s) or others with legal responsibility for the 
childreh. Al^thbugh this includes h^lf-day programs, babysitting, and^ 
other care provided in the child's own or another's home, thi^ review in- 
eludes only studies of group care outside of family settings for 20 or more 
hours .pfer*v;eek. on a regular basis. This summary is further limited to con- 
sideration of children in such care who were not diagnosed ^a^ severely 

i 

handicapped. " * 

Effects of Day Care on Attachment 

Much of the doncern abput the care of very young children outside the' 
home has centered around potentially harmful effects on the mother-child 
relationship, especially on the development of attachment. The theoret.ical 
Basis for such investigation has been almost exclusively Bowlby's etholog- 
ical model in which attachment is considered a special affective, reeip- 
rocal relationship be tv/eejEs mother or , other atttJchment figure based on- prox- 
imity (Bowlby, 1973, J969, 1951). YOung children want to be near their 



mothers, generally reacting positively to their pr'esence and v/ith distress 

* • Y • . 

' ^ TO their departure. {Infants may be attached to more than one persoQ and * 
the i^rincipal attachment figure can be someone other than the biologicaP 
nK)ther provided that person treats the chJ 1 d in a ^'mothering" v;ay , prim- 
arily by engaging in lively social interacitons with the child'and by re- 
sponding readily to. his advances (Bowlby, 1969, 306) . However, for brevity, 
the term mother is used ^ • in this discussion to signify the 

attachment pbject , either' the biological mother pr another figure.) ^\ 

Although attachment is seen as instinctive, Bowlby cons i ders >^i ts de- 
velopment to be dependent on th^e mother's responsiveness to the infant-. 
Initially the mother must assume total responsibility for reducing the disA ' 
tance between her infant and hersel f f but ^S' the cKi 1 d learns to signal 
the mother and as s/he develops the physical mobility to establish or main- 
tain proximity, the responsibility becomes more shared. Chronologically, 
infants begin c^rienting and dire"cting signals *toward a discriminated fig- 
^ ure around-^ months of age, with clear differentiation in orientation usu- 
ally by 6,-7 months. ■ From about 6 until 24-36 months 6f age, ypung children 
are active -In initiating ancK maintaining contact v/ith an attachment figure. 

Tolerance for greater distances bHjcieenJ the object of attachment and child 

/ 

Increases witlp the child's gr^wiofl^etfrios i ty and mobility*; and by age 3, 
most children readily spend some time away from their mothers. 
, 'However, \^fhen such an att-a-chment relationship is not established or 

is interrupted" during the. formative* period, severe developmental c(^ser- 
' .quences are predietjed. Bov/lby attributed the acute anxiety exce'ssive need' 
for >ove, powerful feeHngs^of revenge, guilt and depression found in insti- 
tutionalized children to the lack-af such attachment relationships (1951). 
Effects ^ry th the, degree of disruption but^even when children under 3 



r, ■ 



> 

\/ith good attachment relationships v/i th their mothers v;ere hosp|i tal i zed for 
a Tew d:}ys,y their behavior v;as altered both during the absence arid after 

their reunion wilfi their nothers. The distressir^g effects of separation 

r ^. * .... ^ 

in ^uch setting can be reduced by farniliarity with the environment, pres- 
ence of siblings, and care by single mother substitutes. 

Since day care in vol ve^^^^da ^l y separat ion from the mother apd pre-- 
sumed attachment figure, and care by other persons, one of the major re- 
search questions has been the effects of such care on the development> and 
maintenance of attachment relationships. Based on Bowl by 's v/ork, i^t v;as 
expected infant and/or toddler care would have detrimental effects on at-- 
tachrnent relationships and that such effects would be directly related to 
the age of child at time •of efit?ry into group care, 'the more serious outcomes 
expected for.children in day care between 6 and 2h months of age. 

A number of University-based, longitudinal projects have been under- 
taken to investigate the effects of childreh andr^ to demonstrate model infant*- 
toddler care. Studies usually included measures .of .several , developmental 
domains'. For this review, *hov;civer , data for each area are discussed sep- 
arately, ^ * _ - * . " ' 

Although measures ^ vary among studies, nearly all. included some assess- 
ment of attachment. The measure was general 1 y . some version of the J^strange 
situation" developed by Ainsworth and her colleagues in which the child's 
behavior is observed in a standa rd^ sequence of episodes during whic+i his/ 
her mother and/or a stranger was present , .departed, and returned (Ainsworth 
t Bell, 1970). Dependent variables were changes' from tbe baseline with 
only mother arid child prcs.ent in proxifii ty posture , faci aV express ion 
protest., crying, and other signs of^distress. (Summary data from studies 
v/ith measures of attachment of infants and fdddle-rs^^ in day care are shown In 
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One of the earliest University day care program's v;as the Demonstration 
Project for Group Care of infants at the Un*i' vers i ty .of North Carolina 
(Keister, 1970 a, b).' The Center was modeled after good home care. Child-: 
ren were kept in small groups with 1 adult for each 5~6 children. Staff ' 
provided consistent, affectionate, and individualized core within an age- 
appropriate, challeogijig play environment, 

' * » ' ^ 

Over a period of 21 months, matched pairs of midd'le c1„ass day care 
and home--reared children were assessed periodical ly wi th the Bayley Infant 
Development Scales and/or Stanford-Binet ; Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
and P'resch9ol Attainment Record (PAR) (an unstandardized extension of the 
Vineland covering children from birth to 8^ months); and 2 experimental 
situations designed to measure self-assertion and readiness to separate, 
from motherj** In^a comparison the initial and final assessments, the 
only siggificant difference on spcial-emotional measures between the two 
groups was a hTgh^ slope on thg unstandardized PAR indicating a faster 
ra^te' of development for day care children. (Re'sults of intellectual mea6-'"^ 
iJres are- discussed in the following section of this review.) Unfortunately, 
no data Is reported for the- length of the day care experience for the re- ' 
search sample although infants could enter the program at 3 months of age 
and there was ^n indication .that some children had attended for nearly 2 
years. . . . - 

A second large research and demonstration program was undertaken at 
Syracuse University, The Children's Center was 'designed to serve children 
from 6 months to 3 years in an envTponment which would '^offset any , 
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development detriment associated with mrilernal 'scparot iof) and possibly add 
a degree of environmental enrichment frequently not available in families 

imited social, economic, and cultural resources" (Caldwell S Richmond, 
1968, 327). The program provided an "atmosphere -in v/hich people and objects 
give proper, levels and quantities of stimulation in a context of emotional 
vyarmth, tru5t, and enjoyment" (Caldwell, et al., 1970,^12). 

Several reports on children from this program have been published. " ^ 
Caldwell, et el. (1970) , compared primarily lower class Caucasian and Black 
30-month-olds who had been enrolled in day care 6-9 hours per day for an 
average of 18. 8 months with home-reared children of the same age. Measures 
of mother-chi Id attachment , home* stimulation, and children's intellectual 
development were used. Seven different behaviors considered part of attach^ 
ment were rated by observers for mothers and chi Idreri^ during semi -s tructured 
interviews with a social worker at the Cenffer. Judgements of both mothers 
and children were made for gootd affiliation, nurturance, hostility, per- 
rivl ssi venes^, dependency^ happiness, and emotionality. Home vi s^ts were 
used to complete a 72-item Inventory of Home Stimulation and either the 
Stanford-Binet or the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale wer^' used to meas- 
ure cognitive development at 12 and 30 months. 

Using a conservative level of signi^f icance (p-values of .10) in ord^er 
to avoid Type II errors on the attacliment measure's Cal dwel 1 , et al . , found 
day care children to be more dependent and day care mothers to be less per- 
missive. There v/puld be no differences, however,^ if p-values of ^05 were 
used. 

At Cornell, Ricciuti and colleagues conducted a series of studies of 
the effects of extended day care on infants/ responses .to familiar and 
stran-ge adults (Ricciuti, IS?**; Ricciuti & Poresky, 1973; JohnsQn & 
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Ricciuti, 1973). The ch 1 1 dren ,we re. cnroljed in a sm-nll experimental ntir-\ 
scry which was part of .a research and der.ioni, trat ion program concerned v;jth 
the development of guidelines for qwolity infant group core (Willis I 
Ricciuti ,Y 1975) . 'H6.^ackground ^ta is reported for Gny\)f the subjects. 

In a study conducted in 1972-73, a small sample of day^c^e (A or 8 . 
hours of ca"re each' day) and a matched home-reared group were observed 
monthly in an experimental strange situation, from ages Z^ih to 12~13 months 
(Ricciuti, 19'7^, Study B) . There were nonsignificant differences between 
the two groups although day care children exhibited more distress thon did 
the home-reared sample v/hen left by the mother with a stranger. ^ I 

Later observations wer^made of the approach to a new social situation 
by these same ch i 1 dren plus those in an earlier study who had attended day 
care -only h hours each day during their fir'st year (Ricciuti, 197^, Study 
D) . At the time of the follow-up, all the children were between 12-19 
months of age, although no in-forrnat ion about day care experi-ences beyond 
the first year were included. The research settin'g v;as a large playroom 
v/ith,a teacH^r and 3 or ^ 3-year-old children v/ere seated^ around a table. 
In a standardized sequence the mother entered the room with the child; eri- 
couraged him/her to play^with the children; and moved out of sight. Var- 
%bles v;ere contact', proxin?ity, and visual orientation to mother and-move- - 
ment towai^d children. Childrerr who had attended <iay care during theirj^ 
first year mo'^ed farther from their mothers and spent less time either 
looking at theni or in direct {Physical contact thin did the home-reared^ • 
group. Day care children also spent more ti'me closer to and. looking at the 
other children than did the hom^^-bound. 

'The most recent longitudinal investigation of ^fay care Infants in- 
eluded both v/orking and middle class children from predominantly intact' 
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families In the Boston ^ircn (Kagon, et al., 1977; Kcars'lcy, ct al., 1975)*- 
About half the children v;erc Chinese and half Caucasian. Participation in 

'^he program was limited to children v/ho were first or second born; normal 

^ ^ / > 

full-term pregnancy ^bnd delivei^y; and free f rom •physical^abnormal i t ies. 

^ ^ ^ 

Home- reared Children v\fere matched for-sex, ordinal position, and fairly 

background. AH were assessed every 2 months from.3i~I3i months of age and 

then again at 20 and 29 months. 

Day care children entered the .center at approximately months of 

age and attended for over 2 yeans. The. program reflected a middle* class * 

^Tas with an emphasis on individualized s.ocial interactions arid cognitive^ 

St imulat ion. - . ' 

. Kearsley, et al . (1975) > reported children's reaction during a brief 

separation from their mothers i n laboratory setting in which the mother 

left the child v;hen s/he v/as contentedly playing v/ith toys. Based on data 

from 3i--20 months observations of a predominantly working class sample,, the 

only signififcant. effect was age. There were marked increases in protest'^ 

92* and 1 3i months which leveled off some at 20 months. The protest was 

representative of the total group, not just a few extreme cases. 

Later data for a larger group of children Fn the same day care program 

« 

'.revealed a drop in separation^protest at 29 months (Kagan, et al., 1977)- 
Using several di f feren t Wasures of social -emotional development as a^part 
of a larger study, Ka^in arid colleagues found little difference for .20 and 
29 month assessments betv/een home-bound and children who attended the cen- 
ter for over tv/o yfeajfs . ^Di f ferences which v/ere observed favgred the day 
care po{>ulation. In s i tua t ions . wi th strange peers, day care childreo Vvfere 
less iahiTjited and, less vigilant*. The only cultural and class difference 
f^ifod for the social-emot ioTnal measures v;as tbjBt working class Chinese day 
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care children v/ere less fippr^^hens i v^; dur i ng a visit to an unfamjiiar center 
than v/erc peers v;ho v/ere hom^-reared. * 

In a^drtlon to the longitudinal 'investigations of a range of infant * ' 
day care questions, several short term studies of attachment have also been 
urrdertak(^n- The onTy report of aoy significant negative effects of day care 
was that of Blehar (197^), which has received considerable c^ttention. In' 
that study, 30 and Ao-mpnth-old middle' class children who had attended day 
care, approxi mately* ^^r months compared unfavorably with home-reared children 
of the same ages. ' Data from the Ainsworth and Bell "strange situation" 
showed the day care children cried more; engaged ^fT more oral behavior in 
the presence of strangers' when their mothers were absent; and resisted and 
avoided their mothers more. Home-reafed children, on the other hand, eh-- 
gaged in more distal i nteract ion^i Jth their mothers and maintained closer. 

to strange/s^ Age by group interactions revealed the oldest day 
^ drer) engaged rn t^i^^^ast exploration and the most searcly^ing fpr • 



thei r n)Others during thei r absence. Ag^ by group by episode interaction^ 

showed the older day' care ch i 1 dren -^Bpng more proximity seeking after their 

f.i rst s-eparation from their mothers and the youngest home-Sound group engagecf 

»*in the most/after the second separation.. These results have been i nte rpre ted..< 

, by the author as reveal-ipg anxious ambivalent "attachment in the older day 
k ' ' U ^ ' . ' J 

care children and a^oidarvt. behavTor 'in the yoanger ilay care population, sim- 
ilar to the effects found •for major separations. / ^ ' - - ^ •^.i' 

^. However, ^ latef study us i nc^the^ ^'me experimental se^tti.ng and,approx- 
imately the same age' children revealed f^w di Terences .between home-reared 
. and ddy care sf^mples (Rag^in, 1975 ; i ^ The one resujt similar to 

Blebar's was that day care children also efngaged in less giN?e and t^ke of: 

obyects ^vith a stranger. Ragozin also found that day co^re children created 

«^ ♦ * » ' ^ 



and maintained disttincc frorn their nwDthers at s i i f i canl 1 y h i cjher rates 

than did home- reared- but, wi th an.abso.lulc measiire'of distance, m»ore or 1gs3 

than 3 feet, the total ^listance belv/een mot?hers and children v/as not sig- 

\ 

nificantly different for the two groups, ' 

Differences in methodology and dota reduction teehniques may account 

' " ^ ^ ^' ' . • • ^ ^ 

for some of tha^ d i screpan t results of the two studies, Kleharxoded from 
transcripts using 15*' intervals for frequency measures and ratings for the 
socjiJl interaction variables while Ragozin used two observers to simultane- 
ously cod^ differer\t aspects of the children's behavior at intervals. 
Ragozin also excluded from analysis all dependent measures which v/ere not 
exhibited by 30^ of the sample and occu-rring at a rate of * in one of ^ 
the ^episodes in'%jalys*s;^Jiereby eliminating three of the variables Blehar 
fourtd significant — resisting proximity to mother, crying, and actively 

seeking mother in her absence. Ragozi^n also had a much smaller sample of 

" i f 

"^-^ — youftger children, 
^ ,h third investigation using the same methodology but with much younger 

chi'lcJren yielded results similar to Ragozin's. Doyle (197^, 1975) also 

•ST 

folind day care children attending less to the stranger than a carefully 
' matched group of home-reared children; but no evidence of weakened or in-* 
secure^at<£5fU^fnent . ^ ^ 

A second -source of data about the effects of day care on mother-child 
attachment comes from the relationship with 'his/her caregiver. Are'care- 
givers mpther-replacements , mother-^subs t i tutes v^lth v/hom children also 
develop close relationships, or disinterested, unresponsive persons? Sev- 



eral investigators have examined these questions, both in laboratory and 

* \ 

naturalistic settings, with consistent results. There was no evidence of 

V 

preference for caregivers by day care children when both mothers and 
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caregivers* by day care children when both mothers and caregivers v/ere present. 
Relationsfiips with caregivers were less clearcut. * In some instances, how- 
ever, familiar caregivers were generally viev/ed positively by the children 
and appeared tQ also be attachment figures with whom children had relation- 
ships although not as strong as thpse with the mqthers.* 

Both Ricciuti & Poresky (1973) and Farran & Ramey (1977) observed 
infants' reactions to mothers and caregivers in lcJ)oratory settings. Ricciuti 

6 Poresky conducted a longitudinal study with monthly observations of in- 
fants from the time they , entered day care at 2-3i months of age until 12-13 
months of age. The same 3 staff members provided consistent care for the year 
They used a variation of the strange situation procedure on two different 
days, once with the caregiver first and once v/ith the stranger first.. Until 

7 months^ responses to both th^ ^^t ranger and caregiv* v/ere generally pos- 
itive. -Beginning with the 8th month, the infants discriminated between the 
two, continuing to^react positively to'^the Caregiver and becoming tess pos-"^^ 
itiv^ to the' stranger. Beginning around 7 months, the child displayed sim- 
ilar distress at-being left with the stranger by either the mother or the 
caregiver. -When the infant had been left alone with the stranger, the 
approa^ of the caregiver increased the pqsi tiy|^ affect or' reduceji the dis- 
tress of the child. Being left alone vjtith the caregiver produced little or 
no distress until 12 months; but then, the .di s t res,s v^as less than when the 

. infant v;as left alone with the stranger. 

With a difvferent ta^, a much wider age range, and Black children from 
•l^wer socio-economic families, Farran and Ramey found overwhelming prefer- 
ences for mothers but no differences in behavior with teachers and a stranger 
No information was included a&out either the program or the caregivers in 
this particular situation. There v/as, however, some indication th^t a child's 
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behavior vnth teacher Acnx^ct^e ^inothhr-ch\] ti relationship. Correla\ 
tions with the Home Observation for Measurement of the Environment instru- 
ment completed when e&cl; child was 6 months old shov/ed visits to the teacher's 
side of the room w/re. pos i 1 1 vely related to the Maternal Involvement Scale 

/ / V 

and negatively /elafted tQ contact^s and time spent with the mother. Also, 

mothers ratecK ds punitive when their babies v/ere6 months old were less apt 

/ ^ ' ^ 

to have toys extended to them. 

Refiorts of child behavior during their arrival, separation, and reunion 

in tl^ d^y care setting confirm the laboratory results. In addition to the" 

^ / 

pryviprljsly cited laboratory data, Ragozin 097?), also observed 2 days in the 
Jay care center. She found increased proximity and communication with the 
mothers at the end of the day but no di f ferences^^ni^ behavior of 2- and 
3-year-olds. When both teacher and mother v;ere present, children stayed 
closer to their mothers touched , followed, and communicated more v/it-h 
them. 

An in.tex:e5^ting methodological note was the finding that comparisons of 
this data with that obtained in the. strange situation laboratory situation 
revealed little intra-indi vi dual consistency. 

Data- from a longitudinal study of children from 2-13 nx)nths ' - 

of age suggested^both some developmental trends and differences related to 
the age of children at the time of enrollment and daily amount of time spent 
in the center. Although the sample was small dnd thfere were no statistical 
analyses, observations over a 7"fnonth period indicated generally positive 
Reactions to caregivers' greetings with less positive responses to their 
parents' departure. At the end of the session, children were clearly pleased 
at their peirents' return although there was some decline of positive responses 
around 12 moniths of ag^. The authors attributed the define to increasing 

1 ^ 
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autonomy rather than feelings against the parents. The least positive 
actions were exhibited by children who had begun day care around 5 months 
of age and whb were in the center 8 hours a day.' 

Additional insight into possible day care effects may be gained from 
data regarding similarities and differences in quantity or quality of 
care provided^by mothers and other caregivers. In a small study of infants 
being cared for' in different settings,_ Di ttmann (196?) found the pattern- 
ing of general a'ctivities, motor behavior, and routine care to bfe 'similar 
for infants being cared for by their own mothers an^/or those in family 
^ay care and in centers. The major di f ferences. were that the mothers car- 
ing for their own displayed more '=a f feet ional" behavior, both positive 
and negative, to their infants- than did other caregivers. Day care bab'ies 
we<^e more apt to be confined to crib or play pen. Babies in groups were' 
cared for by more different people and were less often isolated ffbm other - 
children than were fnfants at^.home. ^ ^ , % 

^ Dif ferences'favoring day care children were found in comparisons of 

matched groups of toddlers in the two settings (Rubehstein S Howes, 1976). 
Although there were no differences in total Amount of positive Interaction 
with axluUs, there was in the nature of that exchange with more adult- 
jfnfant play, more goal play, more sharing of objects wi th^ adul fs , more re- _ 
ctpj-pca-l "smiling, and more adult nbncaregl ving touching in the day care cen- 
ters. Home-rearpd children responded more to their mothers' talking than 

o 

" day care children did to their teachers, but home-bound infants also cried 
more and their mothers were h times os rfeStrictive as'adults in the centers.' 

. / \ 

Eff ects of Day Care on Other Social Interactions ; • . , 

Group care is a social setting which provides eyper ielrjces wi^tb .both 
i\ "' adults and children not available to home-boun^ chi 1 dren and the data clearly 



indicate greater ^eer Tn teijj^ction among day ca^re children. (Studies of 
interXtion other than attachment arc summarized in Table- 2, ) 



social 



\i)sepl Table ^ about here 



« In obsenvations of>6- to 1 2-nion'th-ol ds in day care, Durfee'and Lee (1973) 

» , * 

found, even the youngest babies initiating contact v;ith peers. At all ages 
the contacts V/ere very brief with the modes of initiation changing with j n'*- 
creasing age from visual regard to'approach and exploration of the peer and 
her/his toys to more sophisticated overtures such as smiling^or offering ^ 
toy. 

Study^^ older children who had attended day care at least ^.'/'.months, 

Rubenste^n and Howes found 17- to 20-month-ol ds spent about 25% of their 

time in active interaction with peers in day care-. 'Only ]% of that time 

was in conflict situations. Over half of the time was^engaged in play with 

* 

mutual involvement in activities or mutual awareness of each other. Fur- 
ther, the developmental quality of play with inanimate objects was enhanced 
when the toddlers were engaged -with peers.' 

With strange peers, results are mixed. With mothers present, Doyl( 
found^cWi Idren of the same age as Rubfenstein and Howes to initiate fewer 
social interactions- w'ith strange peers during a laboratory session than did 
home-reared children. Younger day care toddlers in the Ricciuti study (D) 
spent npre time looking at. unfami 1 i ?r children and Kagan, et^al., found day 
care children to be less vigilant and less Jnhlbi ted than the home-bound* , 
with unfamiliar peers. 

' ' MacRae and Herbert-Jackson (1976) compared 2-year-olds who»had been in 

4 

day pare a Vittl^over a year with peers who had attended 1-6 months. The 
chiVdren with more day care experience were rated by their cacegivers as 
getting along better with thH(iJpeers than did the newer ch i 1 dren . 
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\chilclren in the preceding studies, appear to be priinor i ly mi ddV.e class : . . 

FollovM-up data for primarily lower 'class chi Idj-cn Vjho. h<nd been enrol led in 

infant-toddler day care also revealed greater socia'l interaction in conipari- 

^ ' . ... 

son with newly enrolled peers, but with some possible negative ^overtones. 

A series of follow-up st.udies with children who had attended the Syra- 
cuse Children-'s* Center provide information about some longer term.soeial- ^ 
emotional effects of infant group care. Twenty children who had attended 
the Children's Center an average of 3 years transferred to a new 

program in which matched peers w^i th no previous group program experience 
were a 1 so enrol 1 ed. Some children in the day care sample were the same 
as those reported in the p revious^Cal dwell , et al., research. Schwarz, 
efal. (1973), observed 16 pairs of children on their first day in the new 
program and again 5 months later-., \he previous day care group v;as rated 
as having more posUive affect at th^ beginning of the first day but there 

• were no di fferences 1 ater that day or\after 5 months' in the" program. The 
Children's Center group also was judged^jio be more socially interactive 
with greater increases acr6ss time. 

Lay &'Meyer (1971) investigated- the patterns of behavior in an open , 
environment progflm^setti ng with all '(0 children. Based on point-time sample 
observations collected over mpnth^ , the children with previous day care ex- 
perience engaged in more large muscle aclivity, participated less in crea- 
tive and dramatic play; and played less with small manipulative materials 
t. 

' and language activities than did their matched peer-s. !n the area of social 
interaction, there'were 'no*dif ferences between the two groups in their con- 

* ducUwith adults. * With peers, however, children with previous day care ex-_ 
/erience had both more verbal interaction and ^more*posi tive verbal interac- 
tions than did the new children. The Children's Center transfers also 
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interacted more v/ith peers v/ho had been enrolled in the infant-toddler 
program with them. 

Data based on rcitings of these same children at two different points 
during the school ye^^r conf i rm "hre^'reference for motor activity^for pre- 

;v • . . > • ... 

vious day care, chi Idron (Schwarz, et a1 . , 197^). However, in contrast with 
Lay & Meyer, Children's Center children v/er^ judged less cooperative with . 
adults and more physically and verbally aggressive v;ith both adults and 
peers than the chi 1 dren ^nrol led in group day care far the first time. 

Effects of Day Care on Cognitive Development , 

Infant ^and toddler day care also facilitated cognitive development. 
^^(See Table 3 for a summary of the^e studies.) The most dramatic djffer- 
ences between day care and control children were for low income Blacks 

9 * 

who entered the Frank Porter Graham ClxjJl^d^^^Devel^ Center at -the^^Ini- 

versity of North Carolina-, Chapel Hill, aroun^N2 yeajrs of age (Robinsjon 
t Robinson, 1971). The mean Stanford~B i net and Peabody Picture Voca^ul^^.y 
Thst scores for these .day care chiUr^n between 2^ an^ ^1 years^f afie" 



we^e 120 and 107 respectively compared with 86 a|d 78 for home-reare|d peers. 
tSay care infamts who Entered between h and 6 -months of age also perf^r'med 
better than the control group on the Bayley Scales, especially or the Men- 
tal Scale at 18 months, v/h en scores for the home-reared dropped. Day care 



children in this program generally did better on verbal measures th&n on 
sensorimotor tasks. 



Although only limited information v/as reported, the 



content of - the 



program seemed to be 'exceptional ly fenriched, especially ^r the older child 
ren. It v;as a comprehensi v^ service^, including jiedical care*, v;i th ^ sti^uc- 
tured curricula in language, sensorimotor skills, perception, reading. 



• to. 
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scien-tific and i^Jinerical concepts, music, art, and Trench. 



. Insert Table 3 about her6 

^ *. . . 

— 1. . :ii k 

Data' for a younger and probably slightly less disadvantaged group of* 
Canadian children r'evealed significantly higher Devetoprnen tal Quotients^ 
for day care children but they were in' favor of ,chi Idren^entering the cen- 
Iter at 9 months rather than those beginning pt 16 months (Fowler, 1974). , 
The Carr^dlan day care children also 'performed better Qt\ nonverbal problem* 
solving than on vert^ items. Both ' Fowl er' and Caldwell, however, also 
found the performance of their day care groups was largely attributable 
to a decline ,in the scores of the home-reared children. The decline for 
Canadian children was between 11 and 25 months of age and between *J2 and 
30 mOQLths for the Syracuse population. Neither Keister ftor Kagan found 
such drops for their samples. Kagan ^jfound 1 i t tie cli f ference between day 



care and home-feared children but t^^^^y care group did perform 'tet ter 
on nonlanguage items. Total cognitive dev^lopment^y^as significantly fa- 
cilitated only for the working class Chinese. Conversely, Kei'ster's middle 
class day care children both scored higher on the Bayley Menta^ Scale and 
exhibited a steeper slope of development. ^ 

Some cognitive e^^f^^cts^^longer , term day care 
for lov/er c]a^s^S^Y^ar olds whoVhad attended the Syracuse Children's Cen- 
ter for an av\^rage of 43 months U^indstrom & Tannenbaum, 1970). The day ' 
care children were significantly sijperior to a control grqup just beginning 
Head Start, on every measure of intellectual deyelopm^nt. 

On other variables which may b\related to cogni t ive ^ performance*, 
Fowler's day care chfldren v;ho had attendefd the center 18, months improved 
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*in ratin^js of verbal express i veneris ; inquisi tiveness, attent iveness „ con- 

,centralion, persev&rence, sepsi tivri ty to stimulation and objects, 'clirected- 
/ 1 - \ - • \. ' \ ' ■ / . . \ I.' , ■ 

■ncss, attention span and cn-durancel. MacRae and .Herbert- Jackson , cited in 

Table 2, found- caregivers j^ted mid^le^lass 2-year-plds v/ho ha^ attended 

day care over 1 year better at problprn-sol ving;^ abUity to abstract, and 

planfulness than peers in day care less than 6 months; but Schwarr, et al . 

(197^), found no differences on .these same items between lower c?ass 

year-oT'ds in day care*for. 3 years anfl lacfe. mates in their first year of 

• ■ ■ ■) • ^ ' • . . • ' ■ 

center care. / , ■ • ^ 
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£ ffects of Day Care Attendance on .Ch i'Adren ' s Health 

^ " Jr ' ~ ' ^ 

Another major concern of i nTarrr pare has been the health of the 

Children, Since 'babies are a physicjaUy ^vulnerable p^ulation and group 

care exposes them to many more potential patho^nic sources than home care. 



it was feared th^t day care^infantsl woul d have more 



the most graphic expression of this concern camekfrob the pedi^atric con- 



. s.ultant for one of the earliest in 



ant care progt;ams 



llnesses- Perhaps 



v/ho is reported to 
'IfYou know, I 'm not 
You realize, don't 
have to be in Sick 



have said v/hi le ^rrspecting the proposed facilities:^,' 
at all sure tiiis room wilf-be Sdeqyate for Sick Bay 
you, that there may be days when all the babies will 

Bay?" (Keister, 1^70a, 22)- Fortuniitely , neither^ evidence from that par^ 
ticular centenijor any'other medical data collected has supported this 
prophecy- * • ^ 



From children attend-r <( 
;d in relation to 



The most comprehensive medical evaluation' comes 
' ing the Frank Porter Graham Center previously deScrib 
Robinson'sWrk'XLoda, 1972;. Loda, et al . r*197|). (Alsummary of health- 
related reseVrch ts given in Table k.) Tn that program, children aged 6 



"1, 



9". 



V 
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weeks- to 5 ycnrj. ivere housed in mixed age gfoupincjs\n,th. those undsr 30 
tnoh?hs^usua.]ly speading a port ion .af \he day.^ from'the older children. 
/ DaHv record-s of health status f6r.cach chi Ul;v/c-rfe maintained and ill child- 

ren attended eJccept for CaSes of measles. and ch^ipken poxi' Sick children 

■ * • A^^ere Seen by a nurse ' epi demiolog ist " and/or pediatri cian but ..they v/pre not 

■ . isolated from the group. All children with re^pii^tory 'i Illness ha^thro* 

cultures for viruses,' tnycopl asm. Jgroup A ^treptococci_and either n.asbphar- 
^. . yngeal swabs for bacteria or nasal '\vashrings for viruses and bacteria/ 



'insert Table k about ^ere 



Analyses of data collfected' for k5 children fW29l different fami- ' 
lies over a 3-year peridd' showed a mean;iJhcidenc,? rate of respiratory 
illnesses per child-year for the total group. Rates were highest for child- 
ren under'l (9.6 per.child-yeV) and gradually decreased w» th age to 6.7 
per child-ye^r for 5-yfear-olds. 6niy one ^hi-l.J' was hospi tali zed, for lower 
•respiratory illness-and thatichild was exposed at home-, not at the day care 
center. There were no increases t)f nonrespiratoPy lUnesses. . 

In respect to the'patterns of res'pir&tory il loesses, new yi ral'agents 
were found to spread rdpidly through the.gr^up and.then- diWppear. There 
was little-consistent seasonal' variation' wftl^n a yfeaV, although there were 

slightly fewer during summers. H^<4ver, .there were-periods,d'uring the . 

study in which more Illnesses occurred thaa at other times. The highest 
'nKJhthly rate of incudente'was .Jl- illnesses; for- 10 chi 1 dren and .the lowest, < 

2 for' 10. ' ^ ' ^- ^1 ^ * 

Witji one exceptibA, thp authors indicted tb^se- results were similar . 
tp^-tho5«"for the same :age group of ho;T,e-rearVd children in -two other Jtudies. 
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Data gathe^red o^n the etiology of respiratory illnesses conducted at the 

some time in the same community showed the same viral causey of infection 

% 

and seasonal variations and a similar age distribution of infection as v;as 



observed in the day 



care population. In -comparison v\/ith the. results of — 



a 10-year study oj/middle-class ; home-reared children in Cleveland, the 
North Carolina Say care infants under 1 yesTr of age had more respiratory 
illne3S^s, 1Q compared with ^.3- Rates were fairly comparable .for older d 
children- The respi rq^oryXdi seases of the day care children also were ac- 
companied by fever nearly twice as often as those of the Cleveland sample. 
However, since the Cleveland data was based on children who were brought 
to the physician's office, and the day care children v/ere regularly seen 
byimadjcal personnel, it is unclear whether there v;as actually a i^eater 
frequency or whether the closer surveillance of the day care children re- 
'sulted in the detection of more low-grade temperature elevations. 

Loda (I972I has suggested that^ the Chapel Hill results may r.tfl^ct 
the multi-ag^ groupings apd that the number of i.llnesses might be increased 
for infants and toddlers in ^homogeneous age groups.. Jlowever^ results from 
three otheif *p''09rams , all wi th^ ch i 1 dren grouped^ccordi ng to age, corres- 
pond with tthe Chapel Hill data. Based on their impressions, Kearsley, 
• et al . (1975), felt tHe incidence of respiratory illnesses of Chinese and 
^Caucasian infants and toddlers from predominantly working class backgrounds-, 
.in the day care center studied was similar tc^that for, the 'surroundmg com- 
munity. V ' • ' 

Heaiyi data' for children attending the Greensbor6, program were obtained 
.t'hrpugh ^erio<ftc pecliatric examiaations and. from/illness repor^ts by parents 

^^nd staff over a three-year peViod. Sick infants and tocj^lers^^e per- 

% ' ' ' 

mitted to attend the centeu* ^t were isolated in •'Sick 
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<j . ^ - ' 

* *" 

was supervised by a pediatriciarj and 'the program paid ''meticulous atten- 

» *' ' i 

tion to staff hechlth, handwashing, toy washing, floor cleaning, and other 
envi rortmental ^safeguards" (Keister, 1970a, 22). Again, there were no 
more serioQs diseases among center children than ,foV the hoine-boun^d. There 
were also no di f ferences in height andv/eight. Tfiere were, however, sig* 
nificantly more mjnor illnesses, especially diaper rash, colds, and runriy 
noses in the center chi Idrgin.— An interesting methodological probleVr> also , 

. — * » » 

was reported which may account for the results. Initially, center health 
information was obtained from the nurse* However, it Was found that mothers 
of day care children reported more i 1 Inesses, than did the center nurse who , 
examined the same children. Ironically, the center nurse whose own child 
was enrolled in the center also reported more illnesses for her child as a 
mother in the study than she did as the pefiter nurse. Later center health 
data was based on staff observations. However, mother^ continued to^ report 
mbre illnesses than did the staff , for the same children.. 
^ -Doyle (1975) collected illness, data by telephone from parents for 

^ ^ ■ ' C- ^ • " 

day care tcddlers and a matched group of hflWP-bound children over a two-^- 
month period. She found significantly more flu^in center children. How- 
ever, in VLiew of the Chapel Hill , results, these differences may be an ar- 

tifact*of the limited period -of data collection. W the incidence of dis- 

( • . 

ease' is no greater but merely spreads more qui ampng chi 1 dren in group 

' ' » 

care, then it i-s possible that two months was not long enough to ascertain 

t 

the true inpi^dence in home-reared children." - , * 

. Discussion 

The-^reponderance of avail^jble research revealed few d^ f ferences^be- 
tv/een infants and toddlers attending group day care and* peers v/ho'.sta^edx 
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at home v;ith their mothers. V/ith limUe*d exceptions, th'ese differences 
were in 'favor of the day care ch i 1 dreny The value oT the^research to 
date IS this clear consensus that a priori day /care is not harnjful to 
young «ch iVdr^n. Th^re c5i:e, hdvvever, limitations to the exis'tingj^t^ies 
in conceptualization, m^fiodology, and genera 1 i zabi 1 i ty. ' 

Effects on mot4ief-cihi 1 d relationships have been the greatest concern 
about group care of^very young children. The majoV theoretical issues 
relate to the development. of attachment. At its broadest level, the re- 
Search question has been whether or not there were any -differences in 
attachment between day care and home-reared children- Of 9 studies of^ , 
attachment, orily 1 found significant negative effects for daV care childV 
ren. Bl^har reported iiiore crying, more oral behavior, and more avoidance 
and itesistance of their mothers by the day care' group. T|ie explanati^on 
fo^the Blehar data is unclear since two repl i.cat ions of the design, one 
v/ith samje age children and the other with younger ones~; have not confirmed 
her results. » 

Critical attachment variables suggested by Bowlby's ethological per- 
spective involve the age of children in care, apd the number and respon- 
ds! vene^s of caregivers to individual children. Considering first the • 
effects of age, enrollment during the time -when attachments a/e being, 1 • 
formed, betv/een 6 and 30 months, should interfere with the development of 

Q 

mother-child attachment. Infants and toddlers in the studies reviewed en- 
teced group care between the ages of 6 weeks and approximately 3^ months. 
Most researchers, however, did not consider ag^ as a dependent variable^ 
Two who, dV^I^^nve^tigatp age effects involved children with aven&ge ages 
of two-years and over. One of these reported significant negative effects 
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for chi 1 cJren- vJho* began day care at 26 and at 35 months of aqe. The other* 

/ound/ no d^ifTerenc6s for similar aged children. A-^lhird report of a pil 
% * • * * • 

s^fi^ly sugge^te^d an interoctjOn betv;aen age of entry and aihount of time spqnt 
each day in the center, Ch i l^dren -v/ho entered^an infant center at 5 monthj^ 
and attended S Wours a day had less positive reactions to aspects, of the 
day care situation than children who entered at the same age bjJt stayed 




on-ly ha^f flays br other chlldp^ who also attend.ed aM day but v;ho began 
,at a younger age. *^ ' a ' 

H^^These latter resuHs and those ' froflo* cjthei: st-udies in whi*ch no differ- 
ences were report-pd -for infants, beginning care' before months of age sup- 
port th» hypothe'sTs that group care is'^ot 'disruptive to^the mother-^ill/ 
.relationship If it is' begun b^pr^ the <§[n'set of th^ attachment prodes3- 

However, since these children do*^o^ show any differences in attachment to^^ 

. \ \ ^. ■ ^ ^ i 

their motKe^ from hom9-ne;ared children at any ^ptnt over- two year's. of ^ 

care and periodic 5^ssessme1it , the cause appears tp 4te more related 'to ^di s^ ; 

ruption in the process rather than to relationships wi th jnore^ th^ (j(ne care-. 

gtvet^ Though^yiere m^y be a maxirrnim number of people v?ith whom younQ * 

children can' relate. - * * jf 

The adul t-chi^Jd rat io was *ei ther 1:3 or 1 *in al 1 "^studies "except ' ^ 

keist^er and Blehar.^ Register gave no ^>^CjMfi gure but it appeared to be 

li^/5. Blehar, the only report of s^q^f^^^U^^^^^^^^SSlgf ^^^s o had 

centers with .the highest rmmber of chi 1 dren. p"er adult ^^1:6 and 1:8. ThiS 

. m ' ^» ^ 

suggests sbm^ relation between the number of adults av^'ilable and the ef- ^ 
fects on children; however, no day care^ s^udy has experimentally tested t'his 

/• • 3 - . • ' • . ■ 

. h-ypothesis. <^ * ^ • ' 

In addition to the total number af caregivers, the number of different 
individuals relating to a child; the stability of the staff; and the quantity 
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4. and quality of interactions probably also Influence the- impacts. Such 

^r?^.' " 'data was los-; frequently reported although several programs indicated con- 

•sistent staff both in their assignment to individual childrcSn and for the 

' duration of the projects. As is dUcussed later, such information is es- 
--% ' . , ■ 

sential for relating care to^utcomes for children. 
' * • ' ■ ■ 

WhHe there 'is little data regarding the care actually provided for 

* children In 'the Renters studied, program descrlat ions Imply excel lent ,' In- 
dividualized care. Limited data from 2 of the r^ai^ch programs suggest " 
A* -^^^ s/a ff memb ers are. Indeed, responsive to Individual children. 

• • Bas^.on observations over a y-month period In" the Cornell Infant Nursery 
^ .Johnston & Riccluti (197^) fqupd caregi vers -responded within 10 seconds to 
\ over yo^^-of infants' fusing or crying,. In only ]]% of thejnS^nc^s did 
it^talie staff 'longer than ^P^seconds 'to^attend °to e child. Somewhat more ' 
inai^ect evidence comes from observations In the- Syracuse program. Studying 
\ inforwation processing,, Honing, et a'l . (1970)\ found .that 97? of the tbtal 

V -^5,"'^°''''"atIon» processing behavior transactions for 'l- and Z-^ear-olds came. 

from adults. Implying that^s taf f were avilable for. supply,i,i,g and resfiondlng ' 
' . to l^nfwnatiofi exchanges., The proportion of a child's time spent^In such 
interact I orfs,. however, v/as Tiot reported. ' , • 

Regardless of the nurnber of caregivers or quality of. interaction, 
. • there was consistent evidence that young children dd not consider staff, mem- 
• bers the same as. their, mothers. When a choice 'was aVll able" between mothers 

^ anfd teachers, da.y care^ chi Idren overwhelmingly preferred their mothers 

I - - . - . ■/ ' • ~ . ' ■ 

/J ''"^^''^ some /indlcatjon, however, that day care children, especially I/i-^ 

fants with consistent, nurturant caregivers, are capable of forming multiple- * 

attachment relationships as Indicated by positive greetings to caregivers, 

Jimited signs ^f distress 'at parental departure, and by*^h^ ability of the 
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caregiver to reduce distress in the n)ather's absence) thus supporting pre- 

vious findings of multiple attachments of home-reared children (Schoffer 

^ Emerson, 1964) . * . • 

Although these results were not unanimous, they do suggest major ue- 

* 

visions in Bowlby's constructs. Whatever the unique features of mother- 
child relationships aVe , they clearly were maintained eve,n though pRildren 
began group care as young as 2-3 months* of age and were away from their 
mothers up %o hO hours a weeJc during the .first three years of life. Bond-* 
ing either occurs much earlier in an infant's- life, requires laK continu- 



ous interaction, and/or is more, adaptabl e than Bowlby has predictedv Cop- 

sicjering the level and quality of interactio^^^vi dent ly present in most of 

the day care settings, the results suggest a conclus'^ion similar to Schaffer 

1 

(1963). Based on work with hospitalized infants, he concluded that the 

amount of social stimulation may be more critical than the relationships 

with a single specific figure, although some opportunity for the latter is 

obviously essential. 

. The paucity of differences in attachment between home-bound, and group 

care infants found to datedoes not necessarily meah there are nOeffects^ 

Rather, it may reflect limitations in the conception and/or Ihe measurement 

of ^bttachment . The operational def init ionTof attachment has been primarily 

the child's behavior in. a, strange and stressful situation and there is 

presently considerable controversy about the meaning of behaviors elicited 
« 

by sueli procedures and their relation to mother-child attachment (Rheingold 

S Eckerman, 1973; Sroufe, 1977)* V/hatever this technique reveals about 

f 

children's affective and/or cognitive development, it provides only limited 
data.- It. does not provide information about the interactive nature of a 
^relat ijonship or about affiliations v/ith other famfrly members. 
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There are also a whole rang^of other variables which neecf. study and " 
, w^ich ,nay be related to attachment as vvel 1 as othe'r domains, ijualitatlve 
variables such as communication styles, language patterns,, affect, control , 
techniques, respons i veness . opportun 1 1 ies -for exploration , stimulat ion, .and 
learning environment all merit study in both horned and centers. Basic > 
data about the amount^and the quality of. time spent with children by either' 
mothers or other family members' is -unknown. The assumption that mothers 
remainrng at home with their chi 1 dren ^have more or better interactions 
with their offspring than do. parents of day care 4ildVen is basicalTy un- 
documented. ,n fact, cross-sectional data suggest that mothers at home were 
more emotionally invol ved ,wi th their babies! but they were ,lso much m^e 
punitive' than center caregivers and their children cried rrare. 

And finally, in this reviewer's opinion, the framing of research ques- 
tions primarily as predictions' of negative outcomes from group care has se- 
vere.ly limited the areas examined. ^ Is there an optimal level of attachment? 
If centers provide for one-to-one relat ionsh ips 'and appropriate, .stimulating 
experiences, what are day care children gaining over home-bound?' . \ . " 

One area in which center chi.ldren have more opportunities than do home- 
bound children is for social interactions witf^ non f ami ly members'. Contrary, 
to exp'ect^ations, day care children were consistently less interested in - ' 
strange adults thanwere the hori# groups. It w^s unclear whether this was 
due .to' anxiety, either about strangers or their own" attachment to their " . 
mothers. Teamed .abil i ty to play independently, or to limitations in the 
•number of adults wit'h whom children could; or were interested in relating to'. 

Behavior wi th kregi vers was less definitive. Infants with consistent 
caregivers sfeemedVo establish some attachment to them but results from " 
other studies ranged f rom no di f ferences in the behavior of toddlers with 

' ' ... ' - • 29 ■ . ■ - ' • 
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"strangers and teachers, to less cooperation with and more physical and ver- 
ba.l aggression exp'fessed toward teachers by o^der preschoolers who had at- 
tended group care for s-feveral y«ars.- Some of these results may be explained 
by developmental di ffar^/vce^'l n dependnece on adults. 

■ The presence or absence of attachment to caregivers may a^o reflect 
differences in relations with them.- Unfortunately, none of the. studies 
reported data on the quality or quantity of relationships with children and 
only-a few gave irrformation about the stability. ' _ 

However, a foUoW-up study of Yondon children who had been cared for ' 
by- someone bther than the mother for most of the day for at least one year 
during the first 3 years', found boys to be more active, aggress ive^nd 
less concerned with parental approval and girls to want more attention 
(Moore, ^SSh) . ' Increased negative interactions with adults have also been 
related to nursery school participation f6r older children in previous re- 
search (Raph, Thomas, Chess, S Korn, 1968). rur.^her study is needed to 
determine the '^a use (s) of such beha vior--whether ii t results from less parent 
or Qtb'er adult -interaction, or increased peer socialization. ^ 

Day care, children of all a^es generally interacted with peers although 
the nature of the encounter^ varied from positive to physical and verbal 
aggression. Babies as young is 6 months visually scrutinized other infants. 
Dneryear-olds maxle clear social overtures such as Smiling or offering a toy ' 
and toddlers spent 25% of their time in' acti've interaction with other child- . 
ren. 'Although thjs interest usually extended, to strange peers',' day care 
children clearly were, more socially active with fami'l i^r classmates'. • 

Since several of these studies of' peer behavior included measures of • 
mother-child attachment with no differences between home and day care child- 
ren, it seems that p^er interaction is not a Substitute for poor or Inadequate 
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parental attachment, but is rather an added benefit of the group setting/* 

• < 

These are, hgfever , based primarily on ratings, especially for the older 
children and to, a larger extent involved children From only one day care 

'^setting. "These resul.ts need to be replicated and refined v/i th -fnor^e data 
based designs, "^here are also other areas Of development. v;hich nieYit in-- 

i vestigation. , The meaning of the one finding of increased aggression of 
otder children with peers is unclear since it v;as not supported by a pre- 

-xvious study of some of the same x:hildren nor by the Raph et al . , da ta • ft 
does rajise some intriguing questions regarding the socialization of ag- 
gression since the peer groups have been found to be major contributors to 
Its development (Hartup, 1977)- Further study is needed to determine the 
vali"'dity of this outcome and, if so, to ascertain whether it represents 
accelerated or delated social development,. ' -.^ 

In addition to offering unique opportunities for the investigation 
of the development of peer relations and the effects of age, composition, 
size^vand stability on the children involved,*' th^re ere othe^r aspects of 
chi 1 dren's ^ocTal and emotional development which merit stucfy. Based on 
their work with day care centers , Prescott and Jones (I967) have suggested 
the possibility of adverse effects on the development of posit i ve ,sel f con 
cepts due to 1 i mi te^ opportun i t i es for privacy, for testing abilities and 
skills, for expression of strongVi'motions , and for successful management 

V 

of unplanned events: They also raised intriguing questions about the 
knowledge day care children wilf gain about the adult v/orld~acti vities 
and interactions. When children' are confined to peer-oriented settings. ' 

Infant and toddler day cane also generally facilitated cognitive de~ 
velopment-especially for most lower and working clas§ chi^ldcen. 5^' • 
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In considering the effects on intellectual development of the c'ige of 
the childfelT v^/hen they began day care,v children 1n all but one of these 
studies entered betv;een 1 ^nd 12 months of age. For/younger, lov^/er socio- . 
economic status children, day care enrollment hel^^ them to maintain their 
developmental levels v/hile the scores for their home-reared peers dropped 
between the ages of 12 and 30 months. It is, however^ .sti 1 1 possible for 
children starting day care later to make large gains on cognitive measures. 
The one group of lower class children v;ho entered around age 2 had the 
greatest gains after £ ,months-2 years in the program. This group also 
appeared to be the most disadvantaged of all those studied. < . 

The effects of the length Of enrol 1 men t ve re less evident since all'.^ 
children in tbese studies attended at l-east an coverage of 19 months. The 
greatest differefices between the home reaVed confrol groups and day care 
childi^ en v/e*re for those who had been enrolled the longest. 

Thera'also m'ay have been some differential effects of ^programs on in- 
teJIectual deve-lopmey t. Children in some day care centers performed better 
on verbal measures while children from others did better on nonverbal items 
Although the content of most sounded ' s imi la r , there v;e re undoubtedly ' di ffer 
ences in the implementation. S6me' support for this conclusion comes from 
the Fowler program in wHich the largest proportion of teacher attention was 
directed toward* problenr;S'ol ving in visual-spatial skills, the area on 
whi^h the day care children showed superior performance on the .Griff i ths 

In regard to the health of children, the consensus of physicians 
. > - *^ * , • 

• • <• ♦ * 

associated with day care programs reported is that there aTe no Serious 
medical 'consequences of day care if the center maintains adequate space,/ 
sanitation, staff, and medical supervision. Illnesses of children in day 
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* ♦ 

seem to parallel those in the community in v;hich they live although, 
.infections "Spread more qulckty in the group settrng. There is, also, some 
strong indication that day care children, especiaUy those under 1 year, 
have more minor respi ratory 1 1 Iness but no more serjous diseases than do 
home-bound ^nfapts and toddlers.- 



1: 

oyvteve il1 



Since two programs admitted children who^/ere ill \7ith no adverse ef- 
fects, serious doubt is raised about the current requirements for excluding 
most sick children from day care attendance. Personal observations suggest 
more sick children presently attend day care centers thdn are officially 
acknowledged. However, it would be worthwhile to systematical ly evaluate 
the effects on a broader scale and^'in programs with much less health con- 
sultation than the model centers studied. Data are needed regarding the 
care of sick children in. group settings. What kind of care d(j sick child- 
reln receive? What effect does thjs have on staff time and responsibilities 
for' well ct^i^dren? How are prescriptive and other medications used v;ith 
children? , ' . ' - 

Some of the more interesting questions sgggested by this resear^ch 
relate to the operational def in i t ion^ of tin adequate, s^fe and health environ 
ment and the interface with the provision of a stimulating program for 
young children. Very little information was available about the standar^ls 
of health and safety actually met in the programs studied. How ""do healthy, 
and'sani tat ion standards affect outcomes for children? Do they influence 
the type and quality of play materials for infants and toddlers?* How can - 
children have experiences observing in the kitchen, preparing and serving 
food, setting tables, and cleap^lig up afte/ themselves and still maintain 
a healthy environment? A^there, relations between the^health of the- staff 
and that of the chTfdren? 

33 
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V/hat abolit accidents? Are particular typ^ of injj/ries more apt to 



occur in groups than at home? What are children learning about heolth and 
safety? ^ * . 

There are also other aspects of^pTiysical v;ell-being of children v/hich 
have yet to be studied. Although there were no reports of the effects of 
nutritional aspects of chil4care, there is some indication that centers 
provide both better, balanced meals and greater^ variety than do- t1ie low ^7 
Income families of the children (Rosenbluth, 1977). Data are ne^eded for ( 
both consumption patterns aiid developmental outcomes. What are the effects 
of center slacks and meals on fatigue and energy^ levels, concentration, 
etc? On continuin5 food habits? 

, In addition to the discussions of each content area, there ar^. several 
Other issues which generally apply to all of , the day care stuHies. These 

relate to the methodology, conceptual ization,. and genera 1 i zabi 1 i ty of the 

' ^ ^ , ' ^ 

current research. 

First, research questions have been formulated to identify differences 
-betv/een children attending ^roup'day care and those remaining at home with 
their mothers. Futuj^e research needs to be dJrected toward the greater 
refinement and specificity of the behaviors involved and causal relations. 

Second, in regard to m^ef hodology , as. most researchers acknpwl edged, • 
studies of day care are nojt experimental. Although non-attei%ders were often 
carefully matched on several dimensions with day care children, they were^ 
not a single popiilation randomly assigned to ' treatments . Consequently, it 
is impossible to make definitive statements* about the effects of day care. 

In addition, few measures are available for adequately evaluating the 
social-emotional development and for making fine discriminations in other 
areas for Infants and toddlers. The most standardized measures, other than 
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♦ • 
the medical, were those for cognitive development- For other areii*s, re- 

• searchers, often devised i nstrurl^ents . Several studies of social-emotional 

behavior relied on ratings. Even in instances ijAwhich di ffere^ht , studies 

> . '/ ' ^ 

used similar methodology, there were djfferepces ig techniques «^vhich may 

* ^ •• , ^ 

* * 1^ 

explain the results. Blehar and Ragozin, for example, both j4Sed* tl^ife /'strange 

^ ' . ' \ 

situation" procedure ^ut the former scored behaviors every 15" and also used 

global ratings while the latter Used 6** interva^ls. . Hot'-^pnly for the study 

*^of day.care but for all research y/ith infants and ttoddJers > effort Inust be 

directed towards developing valid standardi^d instruments and procedures 

for ass^essing all aspects of development. • * , c 

Data frequently v/as ^olle^ted in 1 ab^a tory ^ tua t ions . * Since it 

IS known that behavior does vary, with setting, Ragozin found little intra- 

individual consistency betv/een attachment' bel^viors eiicited in the experi- 

J ' ' : ' - * • ' * ' ' 

mental situation and those in the day care center, ".future study of the ef- 



fects of group care must be based on eW^^Qce^ol lected in appropriate ^et 



A 



Third, both home arid group day care have been treated as single inde-r 

pendent variables iji all of the resaarch. Virtually no information was re- 

ported about the ca^e home-reared children received e^ept v;hen flifferences 

in care were this foe? of the research, and only general statements about the 

centers, ^t, there' a\e docurnentedTtTi^-ferences in the ways mothers and* 

other family members' interact; with their infants and toddlers with diverse , 

outcomes (Clarke-Stewart, '1973; White, et al., 1973)^ There was also some 

■*"« , ^ - ' ^ ■ • 

Indici^Jtion tliat variation existed among, the programs studied, although* - 

1 there were-^ number of apparent commonalities. 

Day care experiences must vary, too, for individual children tfependirtg 

on their ages, times of day, and total number bf hours in group care and the 
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stabili ty of arrangement. .V/ftiJc chi Idren, studied- were generally those with 
stable attendance .sirvce several were longitudinaf invest i gcft ?6ns , there is- 
evidence that some chi1\lren lack thi s^ont inui ly/-v fowler reported a 25% 
drop-dut rate end Saunderk ancf Keisfer, li^.^As V/inett, et a1 /, have aptly 
s^t^t^d^esearch questions must be' rephrased^as-^ 'Vhgt kinds of ^hild'cen fijo 
what kinds o'f familres, ?n \^hich kinds of child care setting^ behave and* ^ 

develop in what sorts of ways?" (1977, 156). ' ^ , 

* - ' ' 

The final caution in the interpretation this research Js the Yela- 

-: • ■ ' ^ ■ . ' ' . ^ 

tion between these resultaand the impacts of day care^ programs presently 
available to most famiHes.. Because ofthe simi I'ar i of man'^^'^f the find- 
ings, it is questionable whether ti;i^se results are, as program specific as 
has been suggested (MacRae £ He'rbert-Jablissu, 1976), or wh^f^er U is the 
qual ity of care which is critical, f 

Although, as discussed eapl i'er\in this revW, little Is known about 
the exact care provided. There were a number of dithensions whicfi appeared 
to be common among centers Jh which research children v/ere enrolled. Many 
of these variables have been consi,dered injditators of gpod quality day care 
(Caldwell, 1973;' Fi tzsimmons £ Rowe, 1^71). ^They were: 

Staff: Personnel v^^ere carefully selected and there seemed to be little 
«l?taff turnover. Programs were planne<I and supervised b^ persons v/ith 
Advanced degrees In ch i 1 d , deve Topment or related fields." AltFjough the 
sdaff caring for the children usually were paid ml'n/mum wage and had' 
na specific training for working with infants and toddlers ,^ they v^fere 
primarily middle class women V\^|th some college, wilh previous experj* 



ence with young j;h i Idren , anjd arvabiMity to interact warmly and rcspon- 
sively with individual children. Projects also provided considerable, 
pre- or in-service , trajn ing and othtsr opportunities for^staff 
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conwiun Teat ion.; It Is a'l\o expected thai most sVaff members v/ere mo- . 
. tivatcd by being Involved In an experimental program v;hlch offered 
• stimulatiorj v/ell above that In typical day care dcnters. 

^ , Regular, services of pediatricians, social workers, and other aux- 

iliary professionals were often 'included In" tf^e program^. ' . 
Populajiion : Again, as was discussed In: regard to attachment, the ' 
care^er-chlld ratio was 1:3A for infants with sUght increases -for 
toddlers. The total number of children enrolled In most of the cen- 
ters was 30-^0, with stable populations of both children and staff 
. throughout the Wlod of the studies. Usually I5-20 was the maximum " 

infant or toddler group size. • ■■ ■ 

o • 

, Curriculum Content and Methods ; All programs emphasized responsive., 
individual Chlld-careglver relationships ivlthin a developmental ly ap- 
• proprlate and stimulating environment. Programs usually had some artlc- 

y ulated conceptual orientation and gjiidel lnes wl thin wh.i ch dai ly "act iv- 

- J ties- were planned and carried oiit. "Activities" included both a high 

level of adult-child verbal interactions and the .ava i labll i ty of a 
, reasonable quantity of t>nteresting play materials. 

Health and Sanitation: Children were cat-ed for in clean, 'safe surround- 
ings with continuing health surtfiillance. Good sanitation practices • 
were employed both In relation, to food handling and child care. Most, 
cenffers employed nu'rses and/or pediatric consul tan ts vho established 
health policies, r^ularly reviewed the physical well-being of the 
children, and supervised the health practices of tfie program.* Illnesses 
»were recognized and treated appropriately. Staff maintained regular 
^communication with parents about children's health. 
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Also, ^children in most programs spent a portion of tfciJ^ day play- 
ing- out' of doors. • - 

Spac(^ and Facilities : Although most programs indicated the need for 
improvements location, or arrangement- of available space 

there was usul^^rnore than minimal play space, both Indoors and out- 
side. They were mqstlyMoca ted at ground level, usually v/lth easy ac- 
cess. SurFO^indings were kept clean, attractive, and i^nviting for both 
children and adults. The organization of the space and the eqMipBfent 
available were designed to facilit^e the provision of good chi)d care. 
There is no^systemati c data about infant-toddler programs available 
to the public but there is little reason , to expect the quality to differ 
from th^t^ existing day care for 3" to 5-year-olds. The limited infor- 
mation about preschool centers suggests few prdvide the ^^Hty of care 

found in the research programs. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In a 1970 survey of a national, cross-section sample of 289 centers, , 
about one-quarter of these centers v;ere providing custodial' care ( Day Care 
Survey - 1970) . Custodial care in this instance was defined as offerin*g 
•'food, shelter, and adult supervision, but makes no attempt to provide ed- 
ucation, or other services such as health^care or family counseling" ( ibid . 

V / 

8). The label was no^-intended to convey program^ qual i ty; however, the 

profile of custodial centers suggests limited supplies and equipment, no 

written schedules, high atlult-child ratios, and few trained staff. 

Approximately half of the centers in the sample provided "some kind 

of educational program". The remaining 25? included both educational and 

other services such as health care, parent participation, counsel i ng , etc. 

« 

The provision of custodial, education, or developmental services 
was closely related to program sponsorship. Over three-fourths of^al 1 
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custodial cchter!^' vv^re^ proprietary but only 17?; of those categorized as 
• dcvelopmonta 1, vvejPb. For the entire sample, proprietary programs accouotc^d 
for 58'^ of t^he^^total' number of centers and provTded care for about half of 
the cbi Vtlrerf i^ oay^care centers. 

In a sot:^n;(;l/stVdy,of quality. The Mat ional •Couoci 1 of Jewish Women 
assessed >3r<^n,tQrs throughout, the country (K^yserling, 1970) Members 
visited-'programs/^^r^d a.drhfritstered a^standardized interview. to sel ected *staf f 
members. '^^Al 1 the rnfor'rmat ion col lected v^fa^sed^ making global ratings' of 
^quaUiy> ^D^^ included ddult-child ratios, sis^e of groups, staff training. 



staff salar^^, educational and.other services provi ded*, , }iours of "center' , 
operation, parent involvement, and interviewers' impressions of space, Vacil-- 
ity, and/equipment , and quality of care. P^r care was found in 51% of 
the proprietary programs and only fair care was being given in an additional 
35%. Nonproi^f /programs were providing somewhat better care, with^^iO^ rated 
good to^ superiok Still, 50% of these center's were providing only fair. care. 
The ob%ervat'ionfl of Rubenstein arid Howes in five community centers suggested- 
infant programs of quality, yet anecdotal ^bbservat ions in urban and' rural ' 
infant, centers in a large, midwestern state (iteir, I973) revealed poor Ififant 
care. During visit^s to 6 different programs to' gather data about caregiver 
^language, child care staff were observed to be unresponsive to tfie children's 
needs and to have many directive or restrictive interactions. Staff members* 
provi/Ie^" few interesting activities, often ignored children and talked with . 
other adults, listened to radios or engaged in clean-up,^ housekeeping, and 
other maintenance tasks. Supplies and equPpm^nt were.. 1 nad^quate* The fa- 
cilities for two of the six centers v/ere not conducive for good programming* 

One center director is reported tojiave indica_te.d_ tQ_ the. observer that Ishe 

hoped the program w^sn * t being observed because .with this age group 
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(3 nK)nths-3 years) i t * S'^not^ poss ible to have to have^^a prograV* ( ibid ., 104). 

In conclusion, research to date has re^ealei;! few significant differences 
betv/een infants and toddler? cored for in group day carj^ and those roared 
exclusively by their mothers. Although the range\)f developmental ^doma'wis 
have beej\ studied, only a limited number of issues have be^n examined. Re- 
search questions have been global, di re^d pr imar 1 ly at^^ie identification 

.of differences between the two groups and the children studied were attend- 

* ■ \ ^ 

^ ing primarlly^University-affiliated programs witKhigb adult-child ratios, 

selected staff, and planj^ecl, articulated philosophies and curricula. It ^ 
seems time to move/on to more refined |;^potiieses which re>^ect the range~oFr 
children, families, programs, and developmental phenomena avaij^able in day 
care settings. - ' " . - . ^ . 
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Tabic 1 



Author/ 
Date 



Sun-^ary of Rese orch Rcgardfng Attachment 8ehavior of Infants and Toddlers In Group Dtt^Care 



rcn 



Ooy Care 
Expc ricncc 



KeiSter, \k Day Carq (OC) 
1970 a; b notched with \k Homc- 
Rcarcd (HR) for sex, 
race, age, education 
of parents and birth 
, order when possible. 

Most middle class. 



Measures of Major 
Dependent Variables 



46 : 



Length of attendance not rz-^^ 9, J!2, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, ^ 



iurrrrary of 
Major Resul ts 



Caldwell, 
et ai., 
*1970 * 



ported. Could be enrolled a*t 
3 mo. Some children In OC for 
21 nx>. . 

Oefnonstrat ion projec^t for group 
care of infants. 

Adult-Child Ratio : Es t . 1 ;4/5 

Enrol Imcnt : 31 3mo.-3 yr. » 

Staff ; All have children; minr 
, inu/n high school 'education; 
20-55 yr. old. 

Pro^rgfn : Modeled on good M.C.* 
hor<j care; small group; age- 
approprlatei chal lenglng" play; 
Individual attention; continu- 
ity* and consistency. 



& mo. of age. 

Preschool Attainment Record 
(PAR) . \ t 

Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. ■ ^ • , 

Readiness to separate from 
nxjther. .-^-^ ' ^ 

Assftrtlvencss. 



' (Analysis for *di ffe rences between 
Initial and final measures only.) 

DC steeper slope of developnxintv 
for PAR ortly significant differ- 
ence on social-eiTK)tional meas- 
ures. 



^8 DC; 23 HR. 

All 30 nx>. old. 

Caucasian and Black. 

Mostly LSES ^groups 
not matched) , ^ 



6-9 hr./tia. X attendance = 18.8 
mo. Range « 5-24 mo.'; most en- 
rol hed prior to XI irb. 



Ratings of attachment be- 
haviors (affiliation, nur- 
tu ranee, hostility, permis- 
siveness, dependency, hap- 
piness, and emotional,! ty) 
A-j Ji. /^uM ^ . , , . ^°th child and mother 

Adu^t-Child Ratio; 1:4 under 3 yr. based on observations of 



Syracuse Demonstration Center. 



DC Chi Idrerh more dependent. 

DC mothers less permissive. 

No difference in other attach- 
ment ratings. 



gftrol lmen_t ; 65-70 6 'mo'. -5 yr. ^ 

Program ; "...atmosphere In \ihlch 
poodle t objects give propci^'lev 
'elafof stimulation in context of 
emotional warmth, trust C enjoy- 
ment" (402). 

20 min. Individual attention to 
each .chi Id dai ly. ' ' - 



semi-structured Interview 
with mother and chl Id. 
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Table 



Aurho r/ 
Ootc 



Summary of Research Regarding Attachment Behavior of Infants and Toddlers In Group Day Care (Continued) " 



Children 



Day Care 
Experience 



Measures ^of Major 
Dependent Variables 



Sum-Tiary of- 
Major Results 



Kearsley, 
et ol . , • 
1975 



2^ DC 3i-20 mo. ; 
28 HR 3i-20 mo.' 

Raised exclusively 
at home. Matched for 
agp, sex, ordinal, po- 
sition, fami ly bacH* 
ground. 

Al 1 1st or 2nd born; 
full-term preg. & 
deljver^y; frfee of 
physical abnormal 1 • 
ties. 

Predominantly work* 
ing cl ass. , 

3kZ stable* nuclear 
faml lies. 

Approx. 50^ Chines^j; 
50^ Caucasian. 



Began DC at 3i mo. MIn. k hr./ 
d3./5 da./wk. 



Adult-Child Ratio ; 1:3 Infants; 
1 j5 toddlers. Children ossigned 



Id Ratio ; 
ers. ChiM( 
to specific caregiver^. 



Capacl ty ; 15 infants ;> 20 tod-^ 
dlers. 

S ta f f ; Mature women from com- 
munity, all mothers; stable duf 
ing study. 

Proqranv ; ^mphas Ized 'importance 
of individualized sob^aJ inter- 
action . 



Observation of separ^lon 
behavior at 3ii 5i» 7ii 
9i, lUi 137i and 20 mo. 

Separation situation: Child 
playing contentedly with 
toys; mother soys "Oye-byc", 
leaves. , * , « 

Observed 2 min. or termin- 
ated after 15 seconds , 
crying or fretting. 

- ' V 



Age only significant result. 

Marked Increases In protest at 
9i and Hi; levels off ot 20 
months. ''^^ 

Protest representative of total 
group, not few extreme cases. 




Kagan, 
ec al. 
1977 



33 DC 3i-30 mo.; 
63 HR 3i-30 mo. 

Approx. ^50? both 
groups Chinese, 
50^ Caucasian; 
50?; working class, 
50^ middle class, 

(Some children same 
as those reported 
by Keacsley, et al.} 



Sanxj as Kearslcy, et al, 

Program ; Middle class bias in 
curriculum; encouraged cognitive 
development; l-l affective inter- 
actions betv/een child and care* 
giver; maximized opportunity for 
succetsiul. master/ experiences* 



Assessment batteries at 3i» 
5i» 9i, Hi, 13i, 20, 
29 mo. of age# 

20 mo, so^al -emotional 
measures. S^lo free play*; 
peer play*; attachment; C 
separation (same as Kcars- 
, ley, et aK) .' 

^9 'no. social-emotional 
measures. 

*Same as 20 mo«; visit to 
unfamiliar day, care center. 



Resulfs reported only for 20 and 
^9 mo. assessments. 

I 

tittle difference betwrjcn HR & 
DC. ^ . 

DC less vigilant & less Inhibited 
in behavior with unfamiliar 
peers . ' 

Working class DC Chinese less ap* 
prchenslN^c in unfamiliar situa- 
tion^ 



table I 



Sumwary of Rcseorch Regordtng Attochmcnt Behavior of. Infants and Tod^e/s In Group Day Care (Continued) 



• Author/' 
Date 

Ri cci ut 1 9 
197^ 

(Study's) 



Ch i 1 dren 



Day Care, ^ 
Experience 



I \ Measures of Major 
r. Dependent Variables* 



12-13 wo. old; r'full 
day; k hal f day; 
. matched wi th HR. 

No background data 
reported. 



Entered OC i-6 no. old; 
7-10 mo.. In DC. 

' * - 

Adujt^-Chlld IVatIo ; 1:3., 

StaTf: Same 2 female caregivers 
throughout year. ^ 



Surnmary or 
Major Results 



. P_i^K)m : Individual ized, varm, 
affectionate care wi th .staff 
continuity. - 

Balance of consistency & yafloty 
' In tiot?i careeflving practices and 
physical environment. 

Responsive envlronmcnt'^so baby 
/ can exercise some control tjnd 

learn that learhlfig-ls pleaH^ 
, urable.' 



"Strange situation" para* 
,<iigm wl th^hlld \^lth nx>ther 
'•and/oJ^lth stranger. 

ftqtlngs of responses to 
idifferent approaches of 
strange'r.(slow, quick) at 
different poinlts In. test- 
ing' session,^ 

Independent ratings by 2 ob- 
servers ^very 10"-12'* of 
visual i manipulative-pos- 
tural directionality and 
- affect ivity. 



No difference between DC t HR 
In response 'to stranger with 
mother present. Reactions to 
Stranger more negative in moth- 
er's absence. 



Riccluti, Same as above e 1973 
197't study children.^ , 

(Stddy D) Hatche(^ HR contr^ols., 
Range « 12-19 nx>. old. 
X » 16 mo. • 
197^ children range • 
12-13 mo.; X « 12/5 
mos. 



Entered DC 2- 
In DC. 



'6 mo. old; 7"10 mo 



-No Information re: day "^care, ex- 
pcrfencc after 1*3 mos. of age. 
« ^ 

' Aldult-Chlld Ratio : Ratio and 
program same -as above. 




^ tfon of "strange situa- 
tion" paradigm. Ratings of 
child's responses to enter- 
ing Itirge playxoom with 
mother where teacher 3-A 
children are seated at ta- 
bic. ^ " 

Varlalxl.es were distance from 
and physical contact with 
mother; maintenance of dis- 
tance ^during mother's ab- 
sence; visual orIenta54on to 
mother i children; & gener- 
al affective state. - 



DC farther from mother and clos- 
er to chi Idren; "less sustained 
physKcol contact and less active 
^""^S^ok^g at-mother. More time 
lobxlng at chi Idren. 



Table 1 • . ' 

^ Summary of Research Regarding Attachment fiehavldr of 'Infants a^<f Toddlers In' Group Day Care (Co 



It Inued) 



Autho r/ 
Dnte 



Chlldron 



Day Care 
Experience 



Measures of Major 
Dependent Vcrlables 



SuriT^ary of 
Major Resul ts 



Blehar, . 20 DCt 20 HR. 

197^ Age younger group 

7 « 3Q.2 mo.; older 
X « 39.6 mo. at time 
of stu^Jy. 

Al 1 H.C. ; 2 parent 
families; all but 1 
Caucasian; 80^ DC» 
60^ HR were first* 
born. ' ' 

3 HR - 'lO mo. 
Attended nursery 
schobl 2*3 mornings/ 
wk. 



10 entered DC £t X « 25. 7 mo. ; 
2P entered at X • wo. 
X DC attendance » ^1.6 rno. 

DC children had been cared 
for by babysitter'^ mo. before 
^ group care.) • 

Children enr9lled In k different 
private centers. 

Adult'Chlld'Ratlo ! 1:6; l:8^\^ 

P£02£oms "Traditional nursery 
school regimes with little em- 
phasis on strOctTural academic 
programs" (685). 

Children segregated Into age 
groups. , 



Homd^vlslt with'mother 6 
child immediately after 
vthilS) visitor rated, on Cald- 
well I'hventory of Home Stim- 
ulation t Q-sort for Tnotfher^s 
empathy/social sensitivity. - 

AInsworth c'Oell "Strange 
Situation" procedure with 
.continuous descriptions ofy 
child*s behavior recorded./ 
Measures were 15" frequen/1 
counts of e;<ploratory 
nip*jiation, oral behavic 
and distance interactio/( 
with mother. Rating of /so- 
cial interaction scores for 
seeking, avoiding C prox- 
imity 6 contact C social 
ince raction. 



No difference between DC C HR on ^ 
Hon^ Stimulation "or empathy. 

cried morcj engaged in more 
al behavior In absence of moth- 
^er with stranger present; re- 
sisted and avoided mother nlore. 

HR Interacted more wTth mother 
across distance and maintained 
closer proxijtiicy to stranger. 

Age group Interactions with old- 
est DC lowest In exploration and 
doing most searching for mother 
during her absence., 

Age group episode interaction, 
showed older DC engaged in frore • 
proximity seeking after first 
separation from mother and young- 
est HR most proximity seeking af- 
ter second Separation from mother. 
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SufTffiory o,f Research Regor'S^InTpATtachfrcnt Behavior of Infants and Toddlers In Group Day Care (Continued) 



• Children 



Day Care 
Expc ricnce 



Measures of Major 

Dependent Variables 
^ 



Summary of 
Ma lor Rcsul ts 



Ragozin^ 

1975,' 
n.d. 



'1^ DC: 5 " 17-29 mo. 
9 » 30-38 mo, old, 

DC matched with RR. 
Al 1 from Intact, 2- 
parent families? 
mother wel 1 -educated t 
X 3 [7 y* education. 
1S% brothers v/ere ful 1 
time students. 



At Icasr^ mo. In DC. 2 centers: 
both high qUaUtiy|..J private non- 
profit, low-budget? 1 model Unl- 
versUy center. 

Adul t-Chi Vd Ratio : 1:^. 

Program; No information reported. 



Strange situation procejdurc 
'similar to Ainsv/orth.^ ob- 
servers recorded different 
aspects of children's behav- 
ior at 6" -intervals* 

Variables: chl Id-Inltlated 
distance (ftore than 3 ftj 
betw(;en members of dyad; 
child-initiated proximity; 
touching; giving/taking ob- 
jects; co^^m^Jn^catin9; re- 
sisting proximity; play; 
locorrotlon; crylftgj and 
proximity seeking during 
fnother's absence. 



No differences for play l locomo- 
tion; calling fort passively 
maintaining proximity to absent 
^mother; touching; comnuni coting 
with and' tota> distance from 
mother when 'she was present, < 

DC created and maintained dis- 
tance from n>Dther at signifi- 
cantly higher' rates. No dl^ffer- 
encc In total distance. 

Younger DC mitlated more*prox- 
Imi ty. 

DC engaged In less give/take of 
objects v/lth stranger. 



Ooylc, 

197^, 

1975 



12 Canodlan^DC 
matched with.HR for ^ 
age; sex; parental ^ 
education, occupation 
I age; no. sibl Ings. 

_^go JC-w» iS-ri^URO^f-* 
Range « 5-30 mo. ^ 

10 male; \k female. 

Most middle class^ 
All Caucasian, Anglo- 
phile. 



X '» 7 mo, attendance. 

f 

Newly established center. 
Adult- Child Ratio: 1 \ky 



- ^_nr-&Umen.t:^ ^5"^tot^i-t^20^tfn^de-f^^"^ 

Program ;^ Balance free play find 
structured group'actlvl tf€s# 

Each c|^ld assigned to a primary , 
caretoker who spent at least 15 
min./dat In 1 :l play. 



Attachment; Al'nsworth t 
Bell "strange ^i tuatlon" 
procedure. 



HR looked more at strimger when 
she first entered room. 

No evidence of weakened' or InJ^ 
secure attachment. 
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Tabic 1 



Summary of Research Regarding Attachment Behavior o/ Infants and Toddlers In Group Day Care (Continued) 



^ Author/ 
Dote 



Chi Idren 



"Day Care 
Experience 



Measures of Major 
Dependent Variables 



Sur-'rary of 
Major Results 



Rl ccluti > 
197^1; - 
(Studv^A) 

RlcClutl 0 
'Poresky, 
1973. 



12-13 mo- old; 

8 malt I 2 female. • 

. No background data 
reported. 



Entered DC 2-3i mo» old; re- 
mained approx.,10 mo., ^ hr,/ 
da./5 da./wk, 

Adult-Child Ratio ; 1:3- 

Staff ; Same 2 female caregivers 
throughout year. 

Program : Individualized, warm, 
affectiorta\e care with staff con- 
tinuity. 

Balance of conslsten.cy C variety 
In both careglvlng practices and 
physical environment. 

'Responsive environment so baj)y 
.can exercise so.T,e ftfltrol and 
learn that learning is pleasur- 
able. 



Monthly, assessment completed 
on 2 separate days, once with 
caregiver 1st and once with , 
stranger 1st. 

"Strange situation" paradigm 
with child ^ mother clone and 
Wi t h car egiver or stranger; 
chl Id alone with jareglver, 
stranger. 

Independent ratings by 2 ob- 
servers every 10"-12'' of vis-. 
u«vl I manlpuloti ve-posturol 
directionality C affectivlty* 



X 



Up to 7 mo. , same responses 
(generally fiositlve) to both 
caregiver C stranger. Beginning 
at 8 mo., positive responslvd 
to careg|ver~cont'd, , responses 
to stranger, less positive. 

Absence of general negat'ive re* 
sponse to strangers. With moth- 
er present but did become lesj 
positive afj:er 7 mo. Cons'lder- 
able variability among child- 
ren. 

More negative affective respon- 
ses to stranger In nothcr^s ab- 
sence.. Approach of caregiver in- 
creased positive afject before 
7 mo. and reduced (Jlstrcss af-, 
ter 7 ^'O. 

Beginning at 6-7 mo., similar 
distress at being left^th 
Lx t r_9 n^c r by e 1 1 he r mo the r or f am * 
M lar caregiver. 

Being left alone wFth caregiver 
produced little or no distress 
vntll*12 fte. Distress then less 
tban being left with stranger. 
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•Table \ 



Summary 



Author/ 
Date 



of Rcjo^h R,r93rd;n9 Attachment Behavior of Infants ond Toddlers In Grciup Day Care (Continued) 



ChMdrcm 



Oay Care 
Experience 



.Measures of Major 
Dependent Variables 



F/rran C 
)977 



23 

9-31 r.o. 
ISES. . 



Be^on DC 6-12 wk. of age. 
7 hr./da./5 da./wk. 

No information reported regard* 
ing care. 



SufTVT^ary of 



Chi 1 d observed in laboratory 
with mother, teacher, male 
: stranger. Child given task 
which requires help. 

Variables: time spent In 
various areas; use of toys; . 
physical contact; behavior 
with item rcqui ring. assis- 
tance. 

Home observation for mcos'' 
ui^ment of the environment 
completed for all at 6 nxD. 
of ag*e. 





17 or 23 children' nioved to moth- 
er's side when placed. in experi- 
mental room. 

Children spent more time in 
mother's side of room, engoged in 
more interacti'^e behavior with 
mother, and sought help only 
from mother. * 

No (i\ffQrcncQ'\n interactions 
with teacher and stronger. Great 
variability in behavior among" 
children. Hot related to. age, 
^ sfex, or I .Q. 

Maternal involvement Scale of 
HOM& positiv^ily related'to 
' frequency of child's. vi.sits to 
^teacher's side of the room and 
negatively related to contacts 
and time spent with mother. 



Mothers rated as punitive at 6 
mo. were^less apt to have toys 
extended to them. 
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Author/ 
Date 



Sumnary of Research Regarding Attachment Behavior of Infants and Toddlers In Group Day Ca're (Continued) 



Children 



Day Care 
Experience 



Measures of Hajor 
Dependent Var^jables 



Sui 
Major 



cdM 



ry of • 
Resu) ts 



Ragozin, 20 DC^ Sample divided 
1975 \ into 2 groups. 

' X ¥ ^ mo. ^ 
aangc^» 17-29 wo. 

Range « 3O-38 mo. 

Exact numbers not re- 
ported* 

2-parent families; * 
nother well-educated, 
all but IJ^ad some 
col lege. X - 1 7 yr r 
education. 755» mothers 
, were full*t»nc stud- 

'ents. 



At Ita^t ^-mo. In DC. Enrolled 
full-time. 2 high-quality cen- 
ters: 1 private nonprofit, low- 
budget; 1 model University cen- 
ter. 

Adult-Ch'lld Ratio ; ]:k. 

- \ - - 

r 

Program ; Ho Information re-' 
ported. . 



Observed arrival, separa- 
tion, mother's absence, and 
reunion. 

Variables:^proxlmlty, ex- 
ploratory *6ehavl'or; distress; 
and f)jpr-di rected behavior. 



No age effects, 
di f ferences. 



jr/Ide Individual 



/ 



Increased proximity to mother; ' 
chl 1 d-lni tiated proximl ty , touch 
and communication with mother 
during reunions. 

When both F.other and teacher' 
were present, children stayed 
closer to mothers, touched, fol- 
lowed and comniunlcated more with 
them. 

Comparisons with strange sltua- 
Jtion results revealed" 1 i tt le * 
Intna- Individual consistency. 



Winis'o 10 DC (7 male, 3 fe- V Began DC 2-6 mo. old- 

Riccluti, mole). V 6 attended 8 he. /da .75 da./wk. 

197^ ^ H . * attended ^ hr./da./5 da./wk. 
> M.C. working parents 



Observations of d*)ily ar- 
rival 0 departure twice per 
week for^7 pw. 



si 



No statistical analyses. 



Staff : 3 different caregivers 
with 2 present at all times.^ 



-B^^^n ~5 f tc r a 1t~b abtcs"Ta^ 
been In program at least 2 
mo. . ^ 

Standardized procedure for 
o}*ri/als: parent removes out- 
side 0 



Chi Mr 
parent 



[ren less positive abou't 
s departure. 



k hr. most positive affective re- 
sponse to caretaker's greeting* 

Older 8 hr. conslstcn^tly least 
positive to both caretaker's 
greeting & parent leaving. 

All ^clearly positive affective 
responses to parent's arrival at 
end of day. developmental change 
at 12-13 nK). wloh children less 
ppt to v/ant to leave center. 
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Table 1 



Author/ 
Date 



01 ttmann, i 
1967 



Rubcn- 
stcln & 
Hov/cs, 
1976 



Sufwnary of Research Regarding Attachment'Behavlor of Infants and Wdlers In Group Day Care (Co'iit Inucd) 



Children 



Day Care 
Exp.er lencft 



Measures of Major 
Depondont Vorloblos 



"6^ 



ERIC 



5 infants in ^achr 
own home, day hofre» 
group care. Hatched 
for age, stx & socio- 
economic s tatus of 
caretakeP; education 
of caretaker primar- 
ily hi gh school or 
less. 



Summary of 
Mo ior Ro<;u) 



Group care provided commercially 
by private mdividuals. 

Adult-Child Ratio ; Varied in oil 
settings. ^ 

"Probably, all three of the , set- 
tings. .Iwcrc. frankly custodial 
in nature..." 009). 



X-ag^ 
Range 



9 mo.; 
6-11 no. 



^ morning hr, of time sample 
observation of 10 variables 
for each child: infantas lo- 
cation, state, posture, ac- 
tivity; caretaker's proxim- 
ity, verbal behavior; rou- 
tine and affectlonal activ- 
ities; number of different 
caregivers; number of adults 
and number of children v(ith-' 
In 6 ft. ^ 



Babies - al 1 Caucas- 
ian; ' 



15 DC full term, 
norm.al , heal thy. 

^nuQ^«;|{>n. _____ 



X = k,7 (tx>. 

5 different centers. 



2-2? hr. observations of 
each i(ifant during normal 
activities of discrete be- 



1^ 



General patterning of infants' 
activities, motor behavior, and 
routine care v/as similar for all, 

OC babies more apt to be con- 
fined to crib or play pen. 

Group OC cared for by more dif- 
ferent people, more rarely isol- 
ated from other children and 
m6re frequently within 6 ft. of 
Z other chri.dren.- 

/« 

Little difference between groOp 
and family day care. 

Mothers more "qffectional", both 
positive C negative interactions. 

No difference In amount of time 
(50%) spent in positive Interac- 
tion wi^a (lujLt_J2T. number nf jo- 



Age » 17-20 mo. 



Adult-Child Ratio ; ^ 
Program ! HoVtly "free play". 



Mcftched with HR for 
sex, age, ordinal po- No other Information reported, 
sit ion, parents' ed- 
ucation & rel igid)^. « 



_ » • ?*- agJ<-i— h w t T I I i^iiiwv- I i_LL t l.J_ _ - 

TYOVTors^TT-re^o^nces occur- teractions Initiated by child or 
ring \r\ time unit. ' adults; totaf amount of adult 

verbal Interaction; nonrcstric- 
' • * tjve adult speech; or frequency 

s o|^ chl 1 d-ini t iated- exchanges. 

DC more adult-Infant play; goal 
play; sharihg^-^of objects with 
<7 adults; positive response of 

adult to sharing; reciprocal 
smiling; and adult noncaretaking 
■ touching. 

HR cried more responded more to 
m.others' talking. 

^ ™ — I — — -~ Adul t-fr-at-hofte-we-re' k-t^ 

restrictive'. 



.63 



•O 



o 



Table 2 



Author/ 
Ootc 



'Surrmory of Research ^gardlng O^hcr Social Interactions of Children In Infant and/or Toddler Day Care (Continued) 



Ourfcp . 
C Uc, 
1973 



Rubrcn- 
Stci n 
Hov/csi 
1976. . 



Chi Idrcn 



Oay Car-c 
Exncr lence 



Measures of Major 
Dependent Variables, 



Surrrnary of 
Ma ior RgsuI ts 



7 mole; 2 female. *■ 

Age " 6»9 mo. at be- 
9i.nn»ng of study. 



Enrolled tn t)C approximately 
5 mo. fft beginning 'oF study. 



Observed approj^j^tely 
1 hr/da/6 mo, ^^(ccorded ^ 
many complete encounters' 
poS5U>le. 



Encounters are complex, with de- 
velopmental changes In modes of 
encounter and babies tak>fr§^if- 
fcrcnt roles In relatton\cp con- 
tact. 

Infanflnfant encounters Incor- 
porated both sociaj and non- 
social components'. 

Wide Individual differences. 



15 DC full term, 
normal , hea I thy. 

Caucasian. 

Age » 17-20 mo. 



X « A.7*mo.. ^ ^ 
5 different centers. 
Adult- Child Ratio ; \\k^ 
Program: Mostly "free- pi ay". 



2-2i hour observ5tlons of 
each Infant during normal 
activities of discrete be- 
haviors 6 Sequences occur- 
ring in time unit. 



Matched wl'th HR for 

----- sox^^age ,-^^4^ 1 ■ '| jo^-o^)^etMnfopmat4cn^-f-e'g^- 

position, ^parc^nt^"* ported. ^ ^ • 
.education t re II g.! on, 



DC spent 25^ of time -in active ^ 
Interaction (talking to, smiling 
at, tocching, imitating, exchang- 
ing or sharing objects) with 
other chl l^rcn» 

1^ of peer interactive time spent 
in conflict. 13^ in mutual in- 



tivities In which there was mutu- 
al awareness of or reciprocal re- 
sponding to each other. 

Developmental level of play with 
Inanimate objects higher when In- 
fant was. Interacting wtth peers. 



V 



Table 2 

Sufnmory of* Rcsearch'Rcqardlng Other Social Interactions of Children In Infant and/or Toddl 



Author/ 
Date 



Chi Idren 



Day Caro 
Exoerlence 



' MeN^^sures ^of Major 
Dependent Variables' 



er Day Care (Continued) 
Major Results 



Ooyle, , 

197A, 

1975 



A2 Canadian DC 
matched with HR In- \ 
age; sex; parental 
education I occu{5atton 
& age; no% sibl Ings. 



Ago X 
Range 



18,.S mo. 
5-30 mo. 



10 male; \h female. 

Kost middle class. 
All Caucasian, Anglo- 
phi le. 



X 3 7 mo. attendance. 

Newly establlshpd center. 

Adult'Chlld Ratio : 1:A. 

EnrollrRent : k5 total; 20 under 
2i. 

Program ; Balance free" play on^l , 
structured group activities. 

'Each child aVsigned tQ a primary 
caretaker whfe spent at least 
15 min./da. in 1 : 1 play. 

— ^ - 



Peer Interaction: 10 mfn. 
video tape sample. »HR-0C 
pairs playing in room With 
' toy^ with iT»thers at edge 
of "room. V ■ - 

Scored every lOf*' for tVPCi 
tone, and target o^ behav- 
ior; duration; reaction to 
friendly and aggressive be- 
haviors, 



DC Initiated fewer Social Inter- 
act ions , *both positive C negative. 



Ka<}an, 
et al.; 
1977 



33 DC 3i-30 mo.; 
63 HR 3i-30 mo. > 

Approx. 50^ both 
groups Cinese, 
50^ Caucasian; 
SOZ v/prking class; 
50^ midoie class. 



(Some children same 
as; those reported by 
Kearsley, et ol.) 



Same as Kearsley, et al. ^ 

Prooram ; Middle class bias In 
curriculum; encouraged xogni tlve 
development; 1:1 affective In- 
teractions between child c jeare- 
*giver; 1-2 hr./da. of interac- 
tion; maxim! zed opportun i ty tor 
TDC^essful mastery experi'cnces. 

'Each child hod primary careglv* 
eV, usually same ethnicity; ' 
. changed after 13 



'A^ssment batteries at 3i, 
5KVJ. 9i. Hi, 13i. 20. 
C 29) rro^ of age* 

20 mo. social -emotional 
measures: Solo free play^; 
peer pi ay^;' attachment; C 



sepa ration (same as Kears- ^ 
ley, et al.). 

29 mo. social -emotional 
pleasures: Solo free play^; 
peer pi ay^ J separation^; ^ 
visit to unfamiliar day care 
center. 

>''Same as 20 mo, 



(Results reported only for 20 and 
29 mc^assessmcnts.) 

'Llttle^dlfference between HR^C OC. 

DC less vl(/llant 0 less-^'nhlbl ted 
in behavi o r wl'th unfamiliar peers. 



Wording class OC Chinese- less 
apprchervsi ve in unfam'lliar situ- 
ation. 



0 



66 



? 



vn 



Tabfe 2* 



Autho r/ 
Date 



$ur.itary of Research Regarding Other Soclol Interactions of ChMdpen In Infant and/or Tdddler Day Care (Continued) 



WacRac 0 
Herbert- 
Jackson, 
1976 



5chV>^2r 

et , 
1973 



Lay C 
Meye r , 
1971 



68 



Children 



Day Care 
E.XDer lence 



Measures. of Majoc 
Dependent Variables 



8 pairs of 2-yr.- 
olds matched on age 
0 Sex. 

•Paru!htal occupations 
ranged from manual 
laborer to col lege 

^ professor with, 
student » the most [ 
frequent occupation/' 



7 attended DC at least 13 mo.; 
i attended DC 1-6 mo. 

No other Information rcj^rted. 



Summary of 
JJaiprRcsu] cs 



16 OC maXhed for 
age, sex, race, par- 
ental occupation C 
education with 16 
chi Idren wl th no, 
previous group day care 
care. (Some had been 
carqd for by others ^ 
a: home , babysl t- 
tersO 

OC 7 « 3 yr. 10 mo. 
7« 3 yr. 6 mo. 

19 matched pal rs-;' 
1 unmatched pair. 



, Caregivers rated children 
on 7-point scales for tol- 
erance for frustration; co- ' 
operation with adultsi com- 
patibility with peers; 
spontaneity; physical 0 . ' 
^^erbal aggression; motor'ac* 
tlvjty; problem-solving; 

^playfulness; aliilUy to ab- 
stract. ^ 



"aid" Dp rated better on ability 
to get along with peers, prcbt 
lem-solvIng,.obI! ity to Abstract 
and pJanfulness. > 



J 



Attenddd SynaQusc Children's 
Center 6-^ hr./da./5 da./ 
Avk. X,» 36 mo. (Range 
2A-^7 mo.) V t* 



V 



Approx*}.^som<f os- Schwa rz, et 
al., ir ' 



f'.ost chl I dren ♦same as ^ 
Schv/arz et al . , I97I. 

X age'« 3-93 yr. both ' 
group'i at beginning of 
Study. 



1 



< All children observed and 
rated on ist day attendance' 
In new DC program for: 

1) Affect 

2) Tension ^ 

3) Social Interaction 

/ol low-up rating 5 wk. lat- 
er, 



.1 

Ol^served pattqms of behav- 
ior in open envl rorsm.ent for: 
'\) children's choice of 
play locations , 

2) interactions wfth peers 

3) interactions wi^th 
adults " . ' 

\ 

Observed over 7 m^. period; 
Point-time sampling, 

.Total « 526A mln, observcf^ 
tion. 4 



DC rated more positive affpct up- 
on arrival; no difference later 
In 1st day or at 5 week's. 

No difference In tension* 

OC engaged In more 'social Inter- 
action initially C showed greot-^ 
er Increase over time. 



OC played m.orc in active area*; 
IcsTs in expressive-^ task- 
oriented, areas ✓ 



0^ 



OC? more verbal, intcractlon.wl th , 
peers; more positive ver^^j/ln-w 
te Taction with pce»rs ; mbj'e In'- 
teraction'with other OC peers. 

No difference in snack, invita- 
tional, outdoor play^ gestural 
or tactile Interaction or inter- 
action with *Jdults, 



Table 2 



Author/ 



Su/Tvnory of Rc5ca'rch Regarding Other Socla] Interactions of Children In Infant and/or Toddler Defy Care (Continued) 



Date 



Children 



Day Care 
Experience 



Me a s u r e s of Hajbr / 
Dependent Variables' 



■ Survnary of 
tiajor Results 



Schwa rzt 
e t a 1 , , 



Samcas fay c 
19 matched 



pa t rs.. 



A'pprox. 
1973. 



same "as Tchwarr, et a], 



Chi Idren .rated on 9 b/- 
.polar trait scales: toler- 
ance for frustration; corn- 
pat ibJ 1 i ty wl th peers ; ' 
spontaneity; phys/lcal & 
vcf^l aggression; motor j^c- 
.>mty; problcn-solvrng; 
playfulness; ^blllty to ab- 
stract. . 



Rated-oftcf ^ mo. by 9 
teachers/ Rated after 8 mo. 
by ^ ot^ervcrs. 



DC less cooperative v/lth adults;, 
more physically c verbally ag- 
gressive with peers C adults'; 
more motor activity. 

K*o difference 6n other traits. 




Author/ 
Dote 



SumjrorV of Research 



^ ' Table 3 

Regarding Cognitive DevclopTncnt of Infants and Toddlers In Group Day Care'' 



Measures of Ma jor 
Dependent Var fables 



Ch \ Vdre^ 



Robinson 3^ children* *I9 In» 
C Robin- fants selected before 
son,. 1971 ^birth. Roughly bal- 
anced fbr sex and 
race. No gross anom* 
al les; 1^ todd/ters. 

2^ di fferent fami- ' 
1 1CS ; 15 Caucas lan 
middle' class ch I ) d- 
ren, 16 Black, mostly 
I0V/ Incorre. ' 

* Z control groups; 1 
followed from Infan- 
cy; other used for 
preschoof compljrison 
on ly. 



Day Core 
Experience 



Sumory of 
Mpjor R es L' ! t s 



Infonts entered DC between k wk. 
-6 rro. of oge. Toddlers entered 
23-36 mo. Attended up to 2i yr, 

£l21!12£- Comprehensive 0 UnTver- 
s I ty' sponsored^. Stimuloting, In- 
cluded health care, structured 
educatlonoi program with curric- 
ula In longuoge^ sensorimotor 
skills, perception, reoding, sci- 
entific ond nurrer leal ♦concepts, 
mvjsic, ort, French, 

Childro^ housed In multi-ofce 
groups of up to 16 totol. fhlld- 
ren from so.Tie '^ani 1 ies, housed to- 
gether. . 

Ch (*1 d- focused work with porents 
through dolly convc rsot iors with 
stoff, contacts with pedlofi- 
cion ond horc visits by public 
health nurse . ^ . 



fnfonts tested -every ^ no, 
to 18 rno,. of age with Boy- 
ley^ Infant Scole. 

Toddler^ tested every 6 mo. 
'oges 2i-H with Stonford-^ 

Binet; Peobody Picture Vo- 
^cabulary; IDInols'Test* of 

Psychol ingt^Istic Abilities; 

Arthur, Ad«ptotion of Re iter 

Scole; Oraw-o-Mon. 

1st 1^ children ond centers 
olso tested o^t oge k with 
Vcchsler P^rliriory ond Pre- 
school lnvc<itory; rrostlg"" 
Test of VIsuol Perception; 
Caldwell Preschool - 1 nvqj^cory. 



DC infants higher on Baylcy Ken* 
tar 0 Motor Scales* Difference 
over time only for Mental Scale, 
especially at 18 mo. when con- 
trol group dropped. 

DC consls.tently higher scores on 
verbal tasks than sensorimotor. 

Older Black DC toddlers fiigher 
on StInford-BInet* (PPVY). 

Ko dTffcrences reported for 
other measures. 



Author/ 



Table 3 

Sunwary of Research Regarding Cognitive Development of Infants and Toddlers in Group Day Care (Continued) 



Chi] dren 



Oay Care 
Expe rience 



Measures of Major - 
Dependent Variables 



Sufnniary of 
Kojor 'Results 



Fowler, Urban, Canadian 

137^ Chi Idren attending 

cormuni ty cente r. N ^ 
varies; maximurfj »» 2^. 

Largely single par- 
ent, mul ti •ethnic, 
factory working class 
to ski I led blue col- 
lar & clerical . 

Hatched comparison 
groups on basis of 
agej sex; IQ; par- 
ent education, eth- 
qiclty, occupation; 
sibl ing number, spac- 
ing 0 ^parental age 
as feasi.ble. 

Controls reared at 
f home by pa/ents or 
babysitters. 



Hinimum admission age « 6 mo. 
All doy attendance up to 21 mo. 
in center. 

. Adult-Child Ratio ; 1/2.5 in- 
fan^s; I :S.6 toddlers; 1:9 pre- 
school . 

Program ; Comjnunity center. Cur- 
riculum designed to -further 
child's development of cognition, 
language ,ygross & fine pcrcep- ^ 
tual motofr processes , motivation 
& socioefToHqnal functioning, 
physic(^l health & development. 
Learning experiences center 
around developmental care rou- 
tines, play and guided learning. 

parent guidance through demon- 
stration of»guide<J learning-- 
play interaction techniques dis- 
cussion of chl 1 d-rearing, toy 
lending I ibrory , ^ofpc visits and 
. parent meetings. 



r 



Measures administered at en- 
try and 6 nx>. intervals. 
Griffiths .Scales of Mental 
OevdJopment (GQj;^8ayley 
Inf^t Behavior J^ccord; ^ 
Schoffer S Aaronson Infant • 
Behavior Inventory; Caldwell 
Home Stimulation Inventory; 
Schaffer & Aaronson Infant 
£dueot. I o n-Re search Inven- 
tory, 

Assessment of maternal abil- 
ities, Vechsler Scale of . 
Adul t Intel 1 igence. 



(Results for Ist 2 yr. of pro- 
ject.) 

DC & HR GQ same at II mo. DC ' 
total GQ and nonverbal probleh- 
solvlng subtest higher after 1^ 
mo. in progrem. Gains for child- 
ren entering ac 9 mo. greater 
than for those entering a: 16 mo. 

Exce.pt for problem-solving, group 
differences largely a function of 
decl Ines of HR. 

^ftcr 18 mo. in tente^, DC gained 
on ratlTigs of verbal express'ive- 
ness, 4-nquisitiveness, a-ttentlvc- 
ness, concentration, perseverance, 
sensitivity to stimulation G ob- 
jects, gqjil di rectedncss, atten- 
tion span, and.cndurcnoe. 

(significance level not reported. 
No data for HR.) 

DC girls decline in fine motor 
skills, gain more than-t^C-boys on 
curios i?:y'exp I ora tory , concent ra- 
tion, perseverance, veVbal express 
sion, ^fck of 1 rritabi 1 i tyi en? 
thusiasnr. ■ 



DC bettdr than HR on emotional 
and verbal responsiveness of 
mother and maternal Involvement 
with>child. 



Author/ 
Date 



Kcgan, 
ct a 1 . , 
1977 



CaldwcU 
ct a). 
1970 



Su.T!nary of Research 



Table 3 

Regarding Cognitlve Development of Infants and Toddlers In Group Pay Care (Continued) 



ERIC ■ 



ChMdrcn 



Oay Care 
Experience 



asures of Major 
Dependent VorTables 



33 DC 3i-30 mo. 
63 HR 3i-30 fno. 

Approx. i both groups 
Chinese, i Cauccsian, 
^ working c^a55v i 
i middle class. 



S^mc as Kcarsley.r ^al. 

'^^^ 

Progra'n ; Middle class bids In 
curriculum; encouraged cognitive 
development; I-l a/fectlyfe in- 
teraciiqns. between chil/and 
caregiver; mcximlzed opportunity 
for si/ccessful mastery experi- 
ences. 



Sunvncry _ 
Major Res^fts' 



Assessmcfit batteries at ages 
iif 5h 7h 3i. Hi, I3ir 0 
20» C 29 mo. 

20 mo. measurel: Vocabulary 
recognttion; age-appropriate 
Bayley Infant Scale items. 

29 mo, measures: Concept 
miliarlty Index; Embedded ^ 
Figures Task; Memory for^Lo- 
cations Task. 



Results reported only for 20 C 
29"mo. assessments. 

Little difference between HR 0 

°% . " ■ 

DC higher on non language Bay Icy 
items. , . 

Faci I i tated wgni 1 1 ve develop- 
ment for wori^g class Chinese 
DC. >^ ' ' 




18 DC; 23 HR. 

AM 30 mo. old.^ 

Caucasian an^ 81ack. 

Mostly LSES (grJp 
not matched). 



6*9 hr./da. xlittcndonce - /l8 
ro. Range » 5-^{t mo.; most en 
roUcd prior' to/ 12 mo. 

* / 

j^Syrocuse Demonstration Center. 
Adult-ChMd Ratio: I:'* under 3 

• Enro^ Imcnt : 65*70 6 mo; -5 yr. ^ 

Program : "...atmosphere in which 
people C objects give proper lev-' 
els of stimulation in context of - 
emotional warmth, trust t enjoyr 
mcnt'* (^102). 

20 mln. individual attention to-"*^^ 
—e ach child " d^tly; 



Stanford-BInet or Cattell 
Infant Intel llgencfc Scale 
(DQ). 

Home visit to complete In- 
ventory of- Home Stimulation. 



HR higher OQ at 12 mo. No differ- 
ence at 30 mo. due to drop in HR 
DQ. 

No difference on Home Stimulation 

Positive relation between 0(i and 
Home Stimulation for HR only. 




•/V 




/ 



Table 3 



SufTffiary of Research Regarding tognl tlvc Development of Infants and Toddlcfjrttr^roup -Day Care (Contlnwed) 



Author/ 
Date 



Ch t Idren 



Day Care 
Experience 



f Ma jo I* 



Measures of Major 
Dependent Variables 



Surnmary. 6f^ 
Major flesul ts 



Ketstcr, 
J^70 a, b 



6-9 hr./da. total, length of at- Repeated measures, at 3i 6, 

•tendance not reported. Could be-> 9, 12, 18, 2A, 30/ 36, ^2 

enro^led at 3 r^. Some children and A8 mo. of age 
In DC for 21 mo. * 



\k DC matched'wirh \k 
HR for se'x^ race, 
age, eduqation of par- 
ents C birth order 
v/hen possible. 

Demonstration project for group 
Most middle cfass. car.c of infants. . * 

Adult-Cftild Ratfo ; Efet. 1:V5. 

Enrol 1 men t : 31 3 mo. -3 

Staff ; All have. chi Idren; min- 
imum high school education; 
20-25 yr. old* , ^ -y 
•fc » • 

/ " . Program ; Modeled on gQod M.C. 

home care; small group^^ge-ap- 
prop r late, chal lenging play; In- 
dividual t)ttention; continuity 
" and consistency 



Bayl^y Infant Scales or 
Stanford-BInet. 



(Analysis for differences be- 
tween in I Cm a 1 and final measyres 
only.) ^ 

DC Kighcr on Bayley Mental Scale. 

Q * 

steeper slope of development 
fdr.Bayley Mental Scale. 



Lt^dstrom 
C Tannen- 
baum, 
1970 



23 DC children 
approximately 60 mo. 

23 control (19 en* 
rol led. In Head Start 
3 wk. at time of test- 
ing) matched on age, 
race, sex, presence 
or absence of fathar,, 
number of children In 
home; and parent^ ,edr 
educ«^Ion and oocupa- 
•tlon when possible* 

17 DC and 7 control 
mothers worked. 

All low Iflcomc» 

0 ' 



Atten^ded Syra^cuse Children's Cen- 
ter 7 » A3 'mo'. ; Range « 32-55 mo. 

¥ 

^Program ; Emphasized cognitive 
and linguistic development. 



Final set of measures be? 
fore children left prog- ' 
ram. * 

Stanford-BInet ; Preschool r. 
Inventory (PSI); 8b*e hm Test 
of Basic Concepts; Peabody 
.Picture Vocabui^ry Test 
(PRVX)^|.j\ydltor^y^-Voca 1 -Auta-,- 
matic. Motor, Encoding, ^udl-. 
tory-Vogal Association , ^and 
Vocal Encoding subtests of 
III Inols Tejt of Psychq- 
llnguisxic Abilities (ITPA),. 



C^ 1 mD. older than DC , 

iE higfier IQ (106 to 97); total 
PS! and Associative Vocabulary 
Subtest; PPVTjvBoehm Test of 
Basic Concc^^^-^tO'tal for k subV 
tests of Audi tory-Votal Assoc" -] 

- ation Subtest C ITP'A.^ / 



o 

Q. 



ON 

o 



■ 7 



5iinwary of Research Regarding HealtJvof 



Author/ 

__Date 



Infants andToddlers In. Group Day Care 



Children- 



Day Core 
Experfence 



1972 

boda , 
et all, 
1972 



r. 



DC from 29 differ- Average, - ^lO hr./wk. In ced- 
ent fami lies., ter . 

Agds 6 wk.-v5 yr. Children In mixed age 

y groupings; 6 Sk.-5 yr. 

AfproK. 50? Black; / ^ ^ 

50!^ Caucasian. ^ Complete, heal th care pro- 

vl ded. 

^ ^ in chlldren-odmftted and 

not Isolated. 



Data gathering covered AO mo. 

Capaclt^ AO children In 2 scp- 
aroce^unjts. Mixed ages 6 wk.- 
5 yr. . H 

pp^rom : Children under 30 mo. 
separated' from ol^der children * 
for part of day. 



V 



Measures of Major 
Dependent Variables 



SuiKmary of 
Jiajor ^lesjults 





\ 



Dally record of health sta- 
tus for 'each child. 

^111 ^Idren seen by nur^e 
epidemiologist and/or pedl- 
atrician. 

Children with respiratory 
ninesse^ had throot cuN 
tures for viruses, m.yco- 
plasm, group A s t rep tocopc I ; 
and nasopharyngeal swabs for 
bacteria or nasal washings 
for vl rus 0 bacteria. 

Cultures for all children 
taken on scheduled basis. ^ 



X « 8. A respiratory Illnesses per 
chl Id per year., 

HIghcstVate » 9.6 children under 
1 yr. Lowest rate « 6.7, 5-yr.- 
olds. 

Little seasonal variation within 
each yqar. Were periods of In- 
cidence variability over the 
years of study (m.onthly range • 
11-2 nineftes for 10 children). 

New viral respl ratory agents, 
.spread rapidly o dfsappeared. 

No Increase over expected for . 
nonrespiratory Infections. 



1 ^ . 



o 

C 



2f 



30 



Toble ^ 



I run 



Day Care 



28 m t^whcd for 



rhiM'^*'^ • r; Itlcc 



— ' McosucxJs of nojor ; 

... , ! a« . 



SucTary of 



1975 



$ki stobU nuclear, 
fami I ICS . ». 



Hlnln^um attendance hr./da-/ 
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